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LETTER 


My  Dear  Little  Boy^ 


Bath, 


CAREFULLY  avoid  an  argumentative  and  difputative  turn, 
which  too  many  people  have,  and  fome  even  value  them- 
fclves  upon,  in  company;  and,  when- your  opinion  diflFers  from 
others,  maintain  it  only  with  modefty,  calmnefs,  and  gentlenefs; 
but  never  be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous ;  and,  when  you-  find 
y^  antagonift  beginning  to  grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 
pute  by  fome  genteel  hadin^/^  For,  take  it  for  granted,  if  the 
two  beft  friends  in  the  world  difpute  with  eagemefs  upon  the 
moft  trifling  fubjedl  imaginable,  they  will,  for  the  time,  find  a 
momentary  alienation  ^  from  each  other.  Difputes  upon  any 
fubjedl,  are  a  fort  of  trial  of  the  underftandii^g,  and  muft  end  in 
the  mortification  of  one  or  other  of  the  difputants.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  1  am  far  from  meaning  that  you  fliould  give  an  uni- 
vef fal  aflent  to  all  that  you  hear  faid  in  company ;  fuch  an  af^ 
fent  would  be  mean,  and  in  fome  cafes  criminal  ;  but  blame  with 
indulg^ce,  and  corre^  with  douceur^ 

It  is  impoflibie  for  a  man  of  fenfe  not  to  have  a  contempt  for . 
VoL.  1.  '  '  F  f  fools» 
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fools,  and  for  a  man  of  honour  not  to  have  an  abhorrence  of 
Imaves;  but  ydn  muft  gain  upon  yourftlf,  fo  »  not  to  diffcover 
cither  in  their  full  extent.  They  arc,  I  fear,  too  great  a  majority 
to  contend  with ;  and  their  number  makes  them  formidable,  tho’ 
not  refpedable.  They^  commonly  hang  together,  for  ihe  mutual 
ufe  they  make  of  each  other.  Shew  them  a  referved  civility,  and 
let  thefh  not  exift  with  regard  to  you.  Do  not  play  oflF  the  fool,  as 
is  too  commonly  done  by  would-be  wits,  nor  (hock  the  knave  un- 
neceflarily,  but  have  as  little  as  poffible  to  do  with  either ;  and  re¬ 
member  always,  that  whoever  contradbs  a  friendlhip  with  a  Imave 
or  a  fool,  has  fome thing  bad  to  do  or  to  conceal.  A  young  man, 
efpecially  at  his  firft  entering  into  the  world,  is  generally  judged  of 
by  the  company  he  keeps  ;  and  it  is  a  very  fair  way  of  judging  ; 
And  tho*  you  will  not,  at  firft,  be  able  to  make  your  way, perhaps, 
into  the  beft  company,  it  is  always  in  your  power  to  avoid  bad.  It 
may  be  that  you  will  afk  me,  how  I  define  good  and  had  company? 
and  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  can ;  for  it  is  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance  *to  know  ^e  difference. 

Good  company  confifts  of  a  number  of  people  of  a  certain  fa- 
ihion,  (I  do  not  mean  birth,)  of  whom  the  majority  are  reckoned 
to  be  people  of  (enfe,  and  of  decent  charadlers ;  \in  fhort,'of  thofe 
who  are  allowed  univerfally  to  be,  and  ai*e  called  good  company. 
It  is  poffible,  nay  probable,  that  a  fool  or  two  may  fncak,  or  a 
knave  or  two  intrude  into  fu<th  company;  the  former,  in  hopes 
of  getting  the  •  reputation  of  a  little  common  fenfe,  and  the 
latter,  that  of  fome  common  honefty.  But,  ubi  plura  »/V^/,’like 
Horace,  you  muft  not  be  offended  paucis  maculis^ 

•  Bad  company  is,  whatever  is  not  generally  allowed  to  be  good 
company;  but  there  are  feveral  gradations  in  this  as  in  the  o- 
ther,  and  it  will  'be  impdffible  for  you,^in  the  common  courfe  of 
life,  not  to  fall  fometimes  into  bad  company  ;  but  get  out  of  it 
as  foon,  and  as  well  as  you  can.  are  fome  companies  (b 

blafted  and  fcandaloiis,  that  to  ha^^Ben  with  them  twice,  would 
hurt  your  chafa^er  both  as  to  virtue  and  parts ;  fuch  is  the  com- 
pany-of  bullies,  (harpers,  jockies,  and  low  debauchees  either  in 
Or  women,  not  to*  mention  fools.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
^t,  while  young,  declaim  and  preach  againft  them  like  a  Ca- 
pudiin :  Vou  are  not  called  upon  to  be  a  repairer  of  wrongs  or 
k  refoihner  of  manners.  Let  your  own  be  pure^  and  leave  others 
Co  the  contempt'  or  indignation  they  deferve. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  company,  which,  without  being 
fcandalous,  is  vilifying  and  degrading  ;  I  mean,  wimt.is 
called  l(m  company,  which  young  men  of  birth  and  fa- 
Aibli,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  are  too  apt  to  like, 
'  '  I  '  from 
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froxn  a  d^ee  ^  bafhfulnefs,  mautMsf^  honte^  and  lazinefs^  which 
IS  n<^  rub^doff.  JS  ygu  link  into  (his  fort  of  company  . 
bat  for  one  ye^»  you  will  nnver  emerge  from  it,  but  remain  as 
obfeure  and  inlignificant  as  they  are  themfelves.  Vanity  is  alfo 
a  great  inducement  to  keep  low  company ;  for  a  man  of  quality 
is  (lire  to  be  the  firft  man  in  it,  and  to  be  admired  and  flattered, 
though,  perhaps,  the  greateft  fool  in  it.  Do  not  think  I  mean, 
by  low  company,  people  of  no  birth  ;  fpr  birth  goes  for  nothing 
with  me,  nor,  I  hope,  with  you ;  but  I  mean,  by  low  company, 
obfciirc,  iniigmficant  people,  unknown,  and  unfeen  in  the  polite 
part  of  the  world,  and  diftinguilhed  by  no  one  particular  merit 
or  talent,  unlels,  perhaps,  by  foaking  and  fitting  out  their  even¬ 
ings  ;  for  drinking  is  generally  the  dull  and  indecent  occupati¬ 
on  of  Inch  company. 

There  is  another  fort  of  company  which  I  wilh  ybu'to 
avoid  in  general,  though,  now  and  then, '  (but  feldom}, 
there  may  be'  no  harm  in  feeing  it;^I  mean  the  company 
of  wags,  witlings,  buflfoons,  mimics,  and  merry  fellows,  who  are 
all  of  them  conunonly  the  dulleft  fellows  in  the  world  with  the 
ftrohgeft  animal  fpirits.  If  from  mere  curiolity  you  go  into 
Inch  company,  do  not  wear  in  it  a  fevere,  philofophical  face  of 
contempt  of  their  illiberal  mirth,  but  content  yourfelf  with  ail¬ 
ing  a  very  inferior  part  in  it ;  contrafr  no  famili^Ity  with  any 
of  the  performers,  which  would  give  them  claims  upon  you  that 
you  could  not  with  decency  either  fatisfy  or  rejeifl :  Call  none  of 
them  by  their  Chriftian  names,  as  Jack,  Frank,  &c.  but  ufe  ra¬ 
ther  a  more  ceremonious  civility  with  them  than  with  your,  e- 
quals;  for  nothing  keeps  forward  and  petulant  puppies  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diflance  fo  effefrually  as  a  little  ceremony, 

LETTER  VI.  * 

Dear  little  Bxy,  ‘  .  •  *  Batb» 

Bad  company  is  much  more  eahly  defined  than  good ;  what 
is  bad,  mull  ftrike  every  m  at  firft  fight ;  folly,  knavery,  and 
profligacy,  can  never  be  miftaken  for  wit,  honour,  and  decency. 

Bad  company  have  #  ♦  # 

but  in  good,  there  are  feveral  gradations  from  good  tp  the  beft; 

merely  good,  is  rather  free  from  obje^ions  than  delefvlng  of 

praife.  Aim  at  the  beft;  but  what  is  the  beft  ?  I  take  it  to  be 

thofe  fpdeties.  of  men  or  women,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  where 

great  politenefs,  good  breeding  and  decency,  though,  p^haps, 

not  always  virtue,  prevail.  "  / 

Women  of  fafhion  and  charafter,  I  do  not  mean  abfp- 

lutdy  unblemiflied, .  are  a  ncccflary  Ingreduaxt  the  com-  ; 

pofition 
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pofition  of  good  company;  the  attention  which  theyrequirey 
,  and  which  is  always  paid  them  by  'well-bred  men,  keeps 
Up  politenefs,  and  gives  a  habit  of  good-breeding ;  where¬ 
as  men,  when  they  live  together  without  the  lenitive  of  women 
in  company,  are  apt  to  grow  carelefs,  negligent',  and  rough,  a- 
mong  one  another.  In  company,  every  woman  is  every  man’s 
fupcrior,  and  muft  be  addreffed  with  refpedl,  nay  more,  with 
flattery,  and  you  need  not  fear  making  it  too  ftrong ;  fuch  flat¬ 
tery  is  not  mean  on  your  part,  nor  pernicious  to  them;  for  it 
can  never  give  them  a  greater  opinion  of  their  beauty  or  their 
fenfe  than  they  had  before :  Therefore  make  the  dofe  ftrong;  it 
will  be  greedily  fwallowcd. 

Women  ftamp  the  charafter,  fafhionable  or  uhfafhionablc, 
of  all  young  men  at  their  firft  appearance  .in  the  world. 
Bribe  them  with  minute  attentions,  good  breeding,  and  flat¬ 
tery  8  I  have  often  known  their  proclamation  give  a  value 
and  currency  to  bafe  coin  enough,  and,  confequently,  it 
will  add  a  luftre  to  the  trueft  fterling.  Women,  though 
othcrwife  called  fenfible,  have  all  of  them,  more  or  lefs  weak- 
nefs,  fingularlties,  whims,  and  humours,  efpecidly  vanity ;  ftudy 
attentively  all  their  failings,  gratify  them  as  far  as  you  can,  nay, 
flatter  them,  and  facrifice  your  own  little  humours  for  them. 
Young  men  are  too  apt  to  fhew  a  diflike,  not  to  fay  an  averfioa 
and  contempt,  for  old,  and  ugly  women ;  which  is  both  impolite 
and  injudicious ;  for  there  is  a  refpcdful  politenefs  due  to  the 
whole  fex.  Befides,  the  ugly  and  the  old,  having  the  leaft 
to  do  themfelves;  are  jealous  of  being  delpifcd,  and  ne¬ 
ver  forgive  it ;  and  I  could  fuppofe  cafes,  in  which  you  would 
defire  their  friendftiip,  or  at  leaft  their  neutrality.  Let  it  be  a 
rule  with  you  never  to  (hew  thar contempt  which  very  often  you 
will  have,  and  with  reafon,  for  a  human  creature;  for  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  forgiven.  An  injury  is  fooneypardoned  than  an  infult. 

LETT  VII. 

My  Dear  Little  Boy^  Sath. 

IF  you  have  not  command  enough  over  yourfelf  to  conquer 
,  your  humours,  as  I.  hope  you.  will,  and  as  I  am  fure  every  ra- 
/  tional  creature  may  have,  never  go  into  company  while  .the  fit 
of  ill  humour  is  upon  you.  Inftead  of  company’s  diverting  you 
in  thofe  moments,  you  will  difpleafe,  and  probably  (hock  them ; 
and  you  will  part  worfe  friends  than  jou  met:  But  whenever 
you  find  in  yourfelf  a  difpofition  to  fullennefs,  contradiiftion,  or 
teftinefs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  a  cure  abroad.  Stay  at 
home,  let  your  humour  ferment  and  work  itfelf  off,  Cheaifulnefs 
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and  good'humonr  are  of  all  qftxalifications.  the  mod  amiable  in 
^mpany  ;  for,  though  they  do  not  necefTarilyimply  good  nature 
and  go^-brccding,  they  aft  them,  at  lead,  very  well,  and  that 
ii  all  that  IS  required  in  mixt  company*  ‘ 

I  have  indeed^known  fomevery  ill  natured  people,  who  were  very 
'good  humoured  in  company ;  but  I  never  knew  any  body  generally 
ill  humoured  in  company,  who  was  not  elTentiairy  ill  natured.  When 
there  is  no  malevolence  in  the  heart,  there  is  always  a  chearfulnefs 
and  eafe  in  the  countenance  and  manners.  By  good  humour  and 
chearfulnefs,  I  am  far  from  meaning  noify  mirth  and  loud  peals 
of  laughter,  which  are  the  didinguiftiing  chara^leridics  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  ill  bred,  whofe  mirth  is  a  kind  of  dorm.  Ob- 
ferve  it,  the  vulgar  often  laugh,  but  never  fmile ;  whereas,  well 
bred  people  often  fmile,  but  feldom  laugh.  A  witty  thing  never 
excited  laughter;  it  pleafes  only  the  mind,  and  never  didorts  the 
countenance;  A  glaring  abfurdity,  a  blunder,  a  filly  accident, 
and  thofe  things  that  are  generally  called  comical,  may  excite  a 
'  laugh,  though  never.a  loud  nor  a  long  one,  among  wellbred  people. 

Sudden  padlon  is  called  fhort-lived  madnefs  ;  it  is  a  >  mad- 
nefs  indeed,  but  the  fits  of  it  return  fo  often  in  choleric 
people,  that  it  may  well  be  called  a  continual  madnefs. 
Should  you  happen  to  be  of  this  unfortunate  difpofiti- 
on,  which  God  forbid,  make  it  your  condant  dudy  to  fubdue, 
or,  at  lead,  to  check  it :  When  you  find  your  choler  rifing,  rc- 
folve  neither  to  fpeak  to,  nor  anfwer  the  perfoh  who  excites  it ; 
but  day  till  you  find  it  fubfiding,  and  then  fpeak  deliberately. 

.  I  have  kno^n  many  people,  who,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fpeech, 
have  run  away  with  themfelves  into  a  palTion.  I  will  mention 
to  you  a  trifling,  and  perhaps,  you  will  think,  a  ridiculous  receipt, 
towards  checking  the  excefs  of  paffibn,  of  which  I  think  that  I 
have  experienced  the  utility  myfelf.  Do  every  thing  in  minuet-time ; 
fpeak,  think,  and  niove  always  in  that  meafure,  equally  free 
from  the  dulnefs  of  flow^l^the  hurry  or  huddle  of  quick  time. 
This  movement  will  moreover  allow  youfome  moments  to  think 
forwards,  and  the  Graces  to  accompany  what  you  fay  or  do ;  for 
.  •  they  are  never  reprefented  as  either  running  or  dozing.  Qbfervc 
a  man  in  a  paflion,  fee  his  eyes  glaring,  his  face  inflamed,  his 
limbs  trembling,  and  his  tongue  dammering  and  faultering  with 
-rage,  and  then  afk  yourfelf calmly,  whether  upon  any  account 
'  you  would  be  that  human  wild  bead.  Such  creatures  are  hated 

•  and^ dreaded  in  all  companies,  where  they  are  let  loofe,  as'people 

*  do  not  chufe  to  be  expofed  to  the  difa^eeable  neceflity  of  either 
-  knocking  down  thofe  brutes,  or  being  knocked  down  by  them. 

Do  you,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  be  cool  and  deady  upon 
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ail  oGcaJioiu;  tbe  a4v3nta^6.of  fiicb  ailpad/  caldmefi-.^ 
nierabk,  and  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.  It  ma7  t>e  acquire^ 
by  cafe  and  reflefliou ;  if  it  could  aot,  that  reafOu  vVch  dilliu- 
guilhes  men  from  brutes,  would  be  given  us  to  very  JittJe  pur- 
pofe :  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  never  faw,  and  fcarcely  ever. heard  of 
a  quaker  in  a  paflion.  In  truth,  there  is,  in  that  fe^,  a  deco¬ 
rum,  and  decency,  and  an  amiable  fimplicity,  that  I  know  in  xxo 
other.  ■  ,  ^ 

Having  mentioned  the  Graces  in  this  letter,  I  cannot  end 
it,  without  recommending  to  you,  moft  earneftly ,  the  advice  of  the 
wifeft  of  the  antients,  to  facrifice  to  them  devoutly  and  daily :  When 
they  are  propitious,  they  adorn  every  thing,  and  engage  every  bo¬ 
dy.  But  are  they  to  be  acquired  ?  yes,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  at¬ 
tention,  and  obfervation,  and  affiduous  worfhip.  Nature,  I  admit, 

'  muft  firft  have  made  you  capable  of  adopting  them,  and  then 
obfervation  and  imitation  will  make  them,  in  time,  your  own. 

There  are  graces  of  the  mind,  as  vrell  as  of  the  body ;  the  for¬ 
mer  give  an  engaging  turn  to  the  thoughts  and  ^e  expreilions ; 
the  latter  to  the  motions,  attitudes,  and  a^drefs.  No  man  per¬ 
haps  ever  poffefled  them  all.  He  would  be  too  happy  that  did. 
But,  if  you  will  attentively  obferve  thofe  graceful  and  en^ging 
manners  which  pleafe  you  moft  in  other  people,  you  may  eafily 
corredl  what  will  pleafe  others  in  you,  and  engage  the  majority 
of  the  graces  on  your  fide ;  infure  the  calling  vote,  and  be  re¬ 
turned  aimahle.  There  are  people  whom  the  Precieufe  of  Moliere 
very  juftly,  though  very  alFedledly,  calls  Us  antipodes  des  graces  •  if 
thefe  unhappy  people  are  formed  by  Nature  invincibly  maujfades 
and  aukward,  they  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed  or  ridi¬ 
culed.  But  Nature  has  dilinherited  few  people  to  that  de¬ 
gree.  \To  be  continued^ 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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SECTION  I, 

TH  £  fbire  of  Stirling,  being  fiuuated  upon  the  ifthmiu  be¬ 
tween  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  the  direct  prf- 
fage  from  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  ifland,  has 
been  the  feene  of  many  memorable  tranfa<ftions ;  fo  that  there 
^e  few  places  in  Scotland,  where  monuEoents  of  ahtiqi^ity  are 
more  frequently  to  be  met  wi^«  A  fbort  account  of  tlfe 
remarkable  of  them  may  not  prove  an  unacceptable  entert^- 
'  ' ment 
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to  t&^^n(^s,and  may  te!id  to  preibre  the  memory  cf 
Aein,  when,  by  the  dcvaftatlons  of  time,  or  the  improvements 
of  igriaiftrore,  they  can  be  fecn  no  more. 

The  mod  ancient  monuinents  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc 
the  praefidia  or  forts  bmlfc  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  the  firft 
that  fed  a  Rcrman  army  into  North  Britain,  about  eighty  years 
after  the  birth  of  Jeftis  Chrift.  Tacitus,  in  his  IHe  of  that  gene¬ 
ral,  tells  us,  that,  in  his  fourth  campaign,  he  erefted  forts  upon 
the  narrow  ifUmus  between  the  friths  of  Glota  and  Bodotria,  that 
is,  Clyde  and  Forth,  with  a  view  to  feenre  his  conquefb  on  dia 
fouth  fide,  and  confine  the  natives  of  the  country  as  withih  ancH 
fher  Ifland.  Thefe  forts  appear  to  have  been  erefted  in  the  fame 
tra^f,  where  Lollius  Urbicus  afterwards  raifed  the  wall  which 
BOW  goes  by  the  name  of  Graham's  dike.  No  vefttges  of  fuch 
works  are  to  be  feen  in  any  other  part  of  that  ifthmus  ^  and  that 
thefe,'  we  are  going  to  mention,-  were  built  prior  to  the  wall,  is 
highly  probable  ;  for  the  wall  does  hot  always  run  in  a  ftraight 
line,-  but  often  fetches  a  compafs,  and  leaves  more  advantageous 
ground,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  that  of  coming  up  to 
fome  of  thefe  ftatrons.  The  ruins  of  thofe  praefidia  arc  yet  vlfi- 
ble  along  the  traft  of  the  wall,  generally  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles  from  each  other ;  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  (hire  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  one  of  which  is  called  Cafllecary,  and  the  other  llough- 
caftlc. 

Cafllecary  is  one  of  the  largeftand  moft  entire  of  thofe  ftations ; 
It  is  fituated  about  four  miles  weft  from  Falkirk,  and  juft  upon 
the  borders  of  Stirling-fhire,  where  it  joins  to  that  6f  Dumbarton; 
it  ftands  upon  a  high  ground,  as  thefe  ftations  generally  do,  and 
commands  an  extenfive  profpeft  to  the  north  and  eaft ;  it  com¬ 
prehends  fevcral  acres  of  ground,  is  of  a  fquare  form,  and  fur- 
reninded  with  a  wall  of  ftone  and  mortar;  all  the  fpace  within 
the  walls  has  been  occupied^  by  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  raifed  the  earth  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its  natural  furfacc  ; 
fo  that  the  fort  now  appears  like  a  hill-top  furrounded  with  a 
funk  fence.  The  rubbifh  above  the  ftoncs  hath  often  been  plowed, 
except  about  the  middle,  where  it  is  all  overgrown  with  nut- . 
bfulhes  and  briars.  In  17  70,  workmen  were  employed  to  fcarch  a-* 
mongft  the  mins  for  ftones  for  the  ufe  of  the  great  canal,  -vdiich 
paftibs  very  near  it.  Havmg  remev^  the  rubbifh,  they  ^cover- 
td  ieveral  apartiiients  of  ftone,  and  in  one  of  them  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftones,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  ftandmg  creift,  vdth 
jnarhs  of  fire  upon  them ;  they  appeal^  as  having  been  defign- 
ed  to  fiipport  fome  veftel,  under  which  fire, was  put;  but,  whe¬ 
ther 
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'  iher  the  place  Had  been  a  Roman  balneum,  or  for  whatparfictu.* 

'  larpurpofe  it  ferved,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  In,  the 
middle  of  the  ftation,  .where  the  praetorium  muft' have  Rood, 
Ibme  large  ruins  were  alfo  difeovered ;  but,  the  men  not  finding 
ftones  for  their  purpofe,  foon  gave  over  digging. 

The  fort  hath  been  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch  or  vallum 
upon  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  which  is  ftill  filled  with  water  up¬ 
on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  entry  has  been  by  a  large  caufeway 
interfedling  the  ditch.  Upon  the  weft,  there  is  a  fteep  defeent  to 
a  glen,  through  which  a  fmail  river  runs  ;  and,  upon  the  norths 
there  is  a  low  and  barren  muir,  where  there  is  a  free'-ftone  rock, 
out  of  which  the  ftones  of  the  fort  have  been  digged,  as  appears 
from  their  being  of  the  fame  grain.  In  Auguft  1771,  as  fomc 
workmen  were  quarrying  ftones  in .  this  muir  for  the  ufe  of  the 
canal,  they  came  upon  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  where  they  found  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  wheat,  as  alfo  fqpe  iron  wages  and  ham¬ 
mers  fuppofed  to  be  Roman ;  whether  the  wheat  had  been  laid 
up  there  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon,  or  had  been  hid  during 
fome  war  in  later  times,  cannot  now  be  known.  The  grain  was 
p'erfedlly  black  ;  but,  whether  it  had  been  parched,  or  had  con-  , 
trailed  that  colour  by  being  fo  long  ftiut  up  from  the  air  in  a 
damp  place,  is  alfo  uncertain. 

Rou^cajik  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  eaftward  of.Caftlccary, 
in  the  midft  of  a  high  and  barren  muir ;  though  all  overgrown 
with  heath,*  its  form,  which  is.fquarc,  is  quite  diftindl.  But  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  is  to  be  feen  here ;  it  is  furrounded  with  a  dour 
ble  ditch  and  wall  of  earth,  there  being  no  appearance  of  any 
ftone-work  about  it,  except  in  the  middle,  where  the  praetorium 
ftood.  Its  dimenfions  are  not  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  Caftle- 
cary  ftation,  nor  do  its  ramparts  appear  ever  to  have  been  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  it  in  height  or  ftrength.  In  a^  hollow  ground  upon  the 
w  eft  fide  are  leveral  figures  cut  out  in  the  earth  refembling  fmail 
ditches,  and  running  parallel  to  one  another,  the  original  defign 
of  which  we  cannot  underftand,  unlefs  it  was  to  -  hold  ^water, 
which  might  have  been  conveyed  into  them  from  a  fmail  rivulet 
which  runs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place.  .  .  ^ 

To  the.  eaftward  of  Roughcaftle  there  is  not  the  leaft  veftige 
of  any 'Stations;  and,  unlefs  one  is  buried  in  the  town  of 
Falkirk,'  they  ended  here..  But,  about  half  way  between  Roughi. 
caftle  and  Falkirk,  and  about  a  quarter  of.  a' mile  off  the  line  of 
,  the  wal^  j^e  the  ruins  of  a  ftrong  fortification  or  camp,  which 
go  by  the  name  oi  Cantelon* .  Buchannan  fays,  that,  in  his  time', 
tliis  place  reftmbled  the  ruins  of  a  moderate  city,  *  and  that  the 
;  ditches, 
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4it€he«,  wall$»  and  ftreets,  were  viiible,  thongh  moil  orthe  ftones 
had  been  c^ied  off  for  building  houfes  in  tjle  neighbourhood  s 
Some  remains  of  the  ramparts,  which  have  been  exceedin^y 
ibrong,  are  dill  to  be  feen,  as  alfo  the  military  way  which  paiTes 
through  it,  and  which  Buchanan  probably  took  for  a/ilreet  t 
.  But  it  is,  at  this  diilance  of  time,  impodible  .to  know  what  the  o- 
riginal  ditneniions  of  this  Ration  have  been ;  for  all  tbe  ground 
^ound.it,  and  even  within  the  ramparts,  hath  been  long  in  con* 
Rant  tiRage.  But,  from  the  Rones  and  rubbifh  dug  up  in  differ*^ 
ent  places,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  ,the  Roman  works 
here  have  been  of  conRderable  extent.  At  a  good  di  Ranee  from 
the  prefent  remains  of  the  ramparts.  Rones’ of  Roman  workman- 
ihip  have  been  found ;  and  a  few  years  ago  two,  nicely  cut'and 
ca^ed,  were  difeovered,  which  are  now.built  up  in  the  front  of 
a  dwelling-houfe  in  the  village  of  New  Canjelon,  which  hath 
lately  rifen  up  a  little  to  the  eaRward  of  the  old  Ration. 

This  place  is  miRaken  by  Heftor  Boetius  and  others  for  the 
Canioludunum  of  Tacitus,  which  is  now  on  all  hands  agreed  ta 
have  been  St  Malden  in  EiTex ;  hnd  as  the  HrR  named  author 
delights  in  the  marvelous,  he  makes  it  a  place  of  great  Rrength, 
as  well  as  large  extent,  and  the  capital  of  the  PiiRifh  empire ; 
and  the  many  wonderful  Rories  told  of  itj  and  to  this  day 
current  among  the  vulgar,  have  arifen  from^  this  miftake. 
Abemcthy  is,  with* much  greater  probability,  fuppofed-to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Pidts  than  Camelon,  which  was, only  up¬ 
on  the  fkirts  of  their  kingdom,  if  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  it 
at  all.  Nor  is  there  the  leaR  appearance  of  there  ever  having 
been  any  confiderable  city  here,  except,  a  Roman  Ration,  with 
its  compartments ;  and  as  the  old  Britons  ufually  diRInguiihed 
the  places  where  Roman  works  or  camps  had  been,  by  the  name 
of  Caery  that  word,  Signifying  in  their  language  a  cajllcy  fo,  fome 
farm-houfes  and  a  village,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  Rill  called 
by  the  name  of  Caer  muirs.  ' 

{ 'This  was,  probably,  the  moR  eafterly  of  Agricbla’s  praefl- 
dia,  and,  though  not  upon  the  dircdl  line  with  the  rcR,  yet 
its  Situation  in  a  large  wd  pleafant  plain,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  Carron,  and  at  a  place  too,  where  that  river  takes  a  compafs 
lb  as  almoR  to'^furround  it  on  all  Sides,  except  the  fouth,' was 
certainly  very  advantageous*  It  ts  plain  allb,  from  Buchanan*^ 
account,  and  from  the  tradk  of  the  old  channel,  which  h  Rill  vi¬ 
sible,  that  the  river,  efpecially  upon  the  north-eafi,  came  a  good 
deal  hearer  to  the  Ration  than  it  docs  at  prefent* 

^  yoir.  I  .  .  .  G  g  ^  There 
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4  ,  .  '  ^  ^  ' 

r  There  fcems  to  have  been  no  occaAon  for  continuing  th^fe 
forts  any  farther ;  foi%  at  that  time,  the  low  grounds  to  the  eaft, 
which  arc  now  fo  fertile  on  both  Ades  of  Carrbn,  were,  without 
doubt,  an  unpayable  marfh;  and  there  is  like  wife  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that*  the  firth  of  Forth  flowed  confideraWy  farther  weft  in 
former  ages  than  it  does* at  prefent.  '  ”  *  ^  4* 

From  *  this  place,  probably.  Agricola  fet  but,  when  he  march-' 
cdto  the  paffage  of  the  Forth  in  his  fixth  campaign,  and  it  was;- 
no  doubt,  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  the  after  expeditions  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla;  for,  it  appears  to  have  been  thelargeft  and  moft 
commodious  of  the  caj^ra  ftatlva  which  they  had  upon  the  fouth- 
fide  of  that  river,  as  that  of  Ardoch  was  upon  the  north ;  and, 
after  their  fleet  had  found  ’  the  way  into  the  frith,  provifions 
could,  if  there  was  occafion  for  them,  be  brought  up  the  river 
Carron  to  within  n  little  way  from  this  ftation;  to  which  tradi¬ 
tion  gives  fome  countenance,  while  it  fpeaks  of  anchors  having 
bwn  found  hereabout,  and  fome  of  them  within  the  memory  of 
people  yet  alive. 

We  fhall  finifti  our  account  of  this  antlent  place  with  obfer-^ 
ving,*  that,  not  many  years  ago,  a  fmall  tumulus,  refembling  a 
Roman  fpeculatorium,  or  watch-tower^  and  of  the  fanie  form  and 
dimenfions  with  thofe  upon  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  was  to  be 
feen  upon  a  rifing  ground  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  village  of  Lar- 
beft;  but  it  is  now  demoliflied  by  the  great  road  froin  Stirling 
•which  ftretches  that  way.  This  mount,  though  on  .the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  might  be  an  advanced  poft,  or  a  centineFs’ 
turret,  while  the  camp  lay  at  Camelon. 

Thefe  praefidia  muft  have  been  very  little  occupied  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  After  the  departure  of  Agricola,  they  abandoned  all  their 
conquefts  in‘ Scotland,  and  feem  to  have  had  very  little  footing 
in  the  ifland  of  Britain.  Tacitus  fays,  Britain  was  fubdued,  and 
immediately  loft;  nor  does  it ^ appear  that  there  were  any  Ro- 
''man  forces  in  Scotland  from  that  time  to  the  arrival  of  Lollius 
Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  which  was  about  the  fpacq 
of  fifty  years.  Agricola  ufually  led  his  army  into  England  for 
winter-quarters;  and  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  he  left  ^r- 
■  rifons  in  his  praefidia  during  the  two  winters  he  continued  in 
the  ifland  after  their  ereftion.  Except  in  three  or  four  of  them, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ftonc-buildings,  nor  of  any  ednveni- ' 
cncics  for  accommodating  fpldiers  in  winter  ;  and  fome  of  them 
would  not  have  been  very  commodious  ftatiops  even ^ in  fummer/ 
We  find  no  infcriptloni  about  any  of  them,  except  what  belong  tp. 
the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  and|  if  they  were  garrifoned  after  the 

wall 
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was'built*  it  oajum  have  been  ox^y  tlme^  for^ /bon 

after^th^  Romans  again  loft  all  this  part  of  the  ifland,  till  the 
time  of  deverus,  who  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  by  a 
wall  in  the  north  of  £ngland4  •  ^ 

In  fine,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  that  .thefe  works  we  have 
been  furveying  were  never  deligned  for  any  great  or  lafting  ufe. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  parade  which  Tacitus  makes,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  his  father-in-law>  tranfadtions,  we  cannot  fee  how 
fuch  feeble  barriers  could  lecure  the  Roman  conquefts,  fo  that  it 
could  be  faid,  with  any '  fort  of  propriety,  that  the  ijlbmus  prae* 
fidiis  firmahatur^y  What  effedt  could  a  few  fortifications  of  earth, 
as  moft  of  thefe  were,  and  placed  at  the^^ftance  of  two  miles 
from  each  other,  have  to  repell  fo  brave  a  people  as  the  amtient 
Caledonians  appear  to  have  been  ?  .  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
that,  in  the^eredlion  bf.them.  Agricola  gave  a  ftronger  inftance 
of  Roman  vanity  than  of  policy,  unleft  his  defign  was  to  find  his 
ipldiers  in  employment,  as  Tacitus  mentions  no  other'  work 
in  which  they  were  employed  all  that  fummer, 

*  .  \To  continued ^  OBssavAToa* 

>C!pO(C^oo<:^^  §>o<x><x:>cxx>p<xxx>c^ 

*  "  For Edinburgh  Magazinb.  *  c*  > 

V  Of  the,  Latin  Poems  of  Dr  Pitcaiyn.  /  .  .  , 

'  ,  ‘  ^  '  •  r  • 

WE  hear  frequent  mention  made  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Dr 
Pitcairn:  They  are,  however,  little* read,' and’,  I  believe, 
lefs  underftood.  •  ;  •  -  -  - .  . 

Thofe  who  talk  of  Dr  Pitcairn  as  one'  of  the  moft  elegant  La* 
tin  poets, '.fince  the  Auguftan  age,  may  be  worthy  patriots'; '  but 
they  are 'ppor  critics.  . 

'  Nevefthelefs,  his  poems  have  great  merit,  not  for  their  flow¬ 
ing  eafy  numbers ;  in  that,  they  are  excelled  by  Sannazarius,  Lb- 
tichius,  Jantolius,  and  twenty  more.  Their  "“merit  lies  in  their 
humour  and  poignant  fatire.  . 

Dr.  Pitcairn  frequently  alludes  to  circumftances  of* private  hi- 
ftory.  *  Hence  his  poems  have  become  obfeure, ,  and,  unlefs  they, 
meet  with  a  commentator,  will,  in  a  fliort  time,  become  unihtcU. 
li^bfo.  ‘  - 

I  am  able  to  explain  but  a  few  of  thefe  obfeure  pfaflages;  thofe 
'  whahave  converfed  familiarly  with  the  Dodlor,  or  his  cotempo^ 
rafies," may  be  able  to  explain  many  more.  * 


\  ‘‘■i 


,  -0/  Qr  ^ikamh'^  Fcmt* 

poem  is  unirerfelly  known  ^  by  Mr  Prides 
Jitob^artpbrafe.*  ‘What  was  the^  ^o^t^’s  re^' meanings  -I  pre^ 
teiiJ  h^to  determined ‘It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr  Prior  has  alter¬ 
ed  fcveral  of  the  verfes,  and,  in  particular,  Ae  hrftdiftieh.  *“ 
original  was  thus;  •  '  .  ' 

*  *Dum  brevis  adnitor  momentum  fallerc  vitaeV  ' 

*  "r«*  Et  fomni  actemi  non  nimis  effe  memord  - 

’  Siut^Mr  Prior  has  given  us  the  following  lines ; 

•  ^  <“Dum  Hudeofimgi  fallentis  mungre  vitae,  '  -  *• 

v  'X  <  Adfedo^uc  viam fedibus  Elyllis.*  •  ’ 

<  The  fomnus  aetirnus  of  Dr  Pitcairn  might,  by  candid  interpre¬ 
tation^  admit  of  cxittfe:  Mr  Prior,  however,  judged  it  expe- 
dientto  remove  the  ill  found  of  the  words. 

.  3.  In  Bel  gas.  .  This  extravagant  panegyric  on  the  per&- 

vering  induftry. of  the  Dutch  was  probably  written,  when  the 
Dr  pofleffed  an  academical  chair^  at  Leyden.  He  afterwards  be- 
ittofe  fparing  of  his  compliments,  '1 

P,  4.  ‘  Ultime  Scotorum,  atque  «///wr  vale.* 

♦  This  line,  diftinguifticd  for  its  uncoil thnefs,  and  irregularity 
of  meafure,  and  perhaps  cenfurable  for  an  anticlimax,  alludes 

^'to  the  education  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Montrofe  among 
the  whigs.  The  .DqAqr  forefaw  t^  the  fao^y  of  Montrofe 
was  irrecoverably  loft  to  his  party. 

P.  6.  ‘  Qui  fua  Wt'vi^orRegcs  inregha  fedtucit.’^ 

TJhis  alludes  tp  ^he  psqns  which  Sir  G.  M‘Kenzie  beftowcclia, 
re-eftablifliing.  the'Rpry .of  our  moft  antient  line  of.  Kings.' ^ 

-P.  8.  Ad  R.  Lindefium.  There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  this 
poem  in  Bk)graphia.B?itannIca,  article,  Pitcairn,  note  [K.]  ^ 

”9.  Venus  ad  Davidem.  This  and  the  following  poem  re? 
fpe£t  a  ftory  which  was  once  current  among  the  vulgar,^  and 
which,  at  lepgth,  foujid  a  corner  in  hiftpry,  being  related  liy  Dr 
Swift  in  his  memoirs  of,  Captain  Creichton.  1  '  * 

^  R/iV.  Ad  D.  R/Sibbaldum.  ' 

Dum  pVocul  a*  Geneva  feiummovet  inclyta  Roma, 

«,  Quod,  qu^  fit  longum,  feit  Cyphianus  iter/. 

„  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  of  Kips,  hence  called  Cyphianus left  dhe, 
Prelbyterians  in  the  f«gn  of  James  11.  and  embraced  .popery; 
but  returned  again  to  the  Prelbytef  ia'ns  before  the  revolution. .. 

.^,Diceris  B.odiis  pnr  fimiliique  tuis.’  -  , 

^^Sibhald  prcpofterduljy  introduced  the  life  of  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig^ntoliis  ProJromus  tiijioriae  Natur alls  Scotiae*  Doflbr  Pit- 
cqink^uppofed  that  Boyd  was  a  trifler,  becaufe  SiBbald  had  ce¬ 
lebrated 
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Oofiftbr '^1?ltcalrii'*cdnf6u^  hiin^tli'  ^rs  ‘ name-fake,  2Uc^ 

ijoyd,  die  moft  wretch'^  of  poetafte^^  -  '1  ’  *  "  " 

Dttmque  tot  inculd,  queis  Iiorret  Scotia,  ‘montcs^  ' 

.  L.l  -«-E^ies  ftindent'''fqualidtilafque‘*rofas/  *  ‘  -:r*i.  r  i 

"  $tt)bald  Imagined  tlikt  hie  had  difcovered*  a  fingular  fbrt'of 
brfar-rofe  among  th4  Fentland'-hills  near  his  eftate.'of  Kips  f 
he  dignified  with  the  title"  o£  Rofa  Kippiana.  >  1  , 

P.  1 6, 'Ad  GreppamV  This  alludes  to^a fubterraneous tavern^ 
which  Do'^br  PitcaiHfi  and  his  jovial  aflbclates  frequentedl '  ffe, 
Grepitig  Office^  ’  ivo  the  guefts  being  obliged 
their  way  in  the  dark.  He  jWjrc  deifies^  the  Landlady,  and  Tup- 
pbfes*  that  flic  was  elevated  3^e  date  of .  Proferpine.  ’  ' 
.P.  20*,  |n  ,odavuin  Martii.  The  anniverfary  of  King  WiI-‘ 
liam’s  dedth  ;  *  the  concluding  lines  allude,  to  the  manner  of  his 
death)  by.  a  fall  from  his  hbrlf^^  ‘  .  ^  ..  ... 

P.  21.  This  is  a  p^ty-poem,  founded  oh  the  . fable  of  the  frogs 
demandrhg  a  king :  TTiat  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  liken¬ 
ing  King  William  to  the  Stork,  he  fcruples  not  to  liken  James  IL 
to  King  Log  \  neither  the  friends  nor  the  enemies  of  James  will 
admitof  the refembl^ce.  ‘  '  '  ’ 

P.  24.  *  Quam  bene  pro  Jano  veniflet  Junius  alter  !*  • 

The  evils  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  1.  were  to  bere- 
dreiled  by  the  birth,  of  the  Pretender.  The  alluiibns  to  the  lot^ 
of  June  numerous  in.  Pitcairn’s  poems;  but  hot  diverfified 
with  much  art. 

;»P.  27.  Ad  Adv^as.  The  general,  fcope  of  this  poem  is  to 
fatyrife  the  prefbyterian  clergy  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Protinus  Aegidii  triplicem  te  confer  in  aedem, 

*  Tres  ubi  Cyclopes  fanda  neianda  boant,  &c.* 

And,  .ta  defer ibe  the^  different  taverns  in  Edinburgh,  he  feems 
toiadvife  his  pupil  to  keep  at  a^diilance  from  the  former,  and  to 
frequent  the  latter. 

•  Nunc'  te  Clavigeri  deledtent  pocula'Stili.*  The  tavern  kept;  • 
byiS/^^/,.at  the  fignof ATig'/.  . 

•.After  having  run  over  the  different  taverns,  and  deferibed  the 
landlords  and  the  landladies,  he  expatiates  on  his  favourite 

P^  30.  GaUied  hofpHia^Yio  fpeafe  of  a  tavern  where  it  not 
fale  to  drink  the  Pretender’s  health  .under  the  -titje  oi  the  French  > 

.!  .  .  •  •  ' 
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33"  ^  In  -fides  Joan.  Paterfpni.*;  This^feexni  thclcaftfpiriu 
c3  «p^gram  in  the  whole  .collection v  jt  has  had  the  fortune  to 
recorded  in  gold  letters  on  the  houfe  itfelf,  near  the  foot  of 
Cariongate,  ‘alinoft  oppofite  to  Queenfberry-houfe..  It  ini- 
^i'^i^rts,  that  John  Pat^rfon  built  that  houfe  .in  the  year  in  which 
carried  the  priM  of  Archery;  and  that  his  forefathers  had 
gained  that  prize  nine  times.  ■  It  is  prpbahle  that,  what  the  Doc- 
toir  i^ant  as  a  je(i,Paterron  believed  to  be  a  ferious  panegyric*, 
P/69.  ‘  Die  XXV.  Decembris.*  This  poem  might  undeceive 
thpfe  who  reprefent  Dr  Pitcairn  as  an  unbeliever,  were  it  not 
feir  antunlucky  habit  which  fome  people’ hj^  of  tniftaking  their 
friends  for  their  enemies.  .Dr  Pitcairn',  in  the  overflowing  levity 
of  wit,  fometimes  made.ralh  and  ij^cent'  allufions  to  feripture; 
hence  he  was  called  a  Deift :  The  8xt  man  who  repea^id  his 
words,  called  him  an  ^  . 

P.yo.  *Ad  Carolum  XII.  Suecorum  Rcgem.*  This  epi¬ 
gram  contains  a  wifh,  that  theming  of  Sweden  may  naarry 
Louifa,  the  daughter  of  James  II.  She  is  termed  Lodoix  Gallo- 
Britanna^  in  allufion  to  her  being  the  daughter  of  James  II.  and 
bom  in  France. 

,  Ibid.  ,I  imagine  the  Vaticinium  to  imply, that  the  fame  lady 
will  be  married  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  ^  V 

P,  73.  Pheehusn.  This  is  an  inveClive  againfl.  the  fra¬ 
mers  of  the  union  of  the  two. kingdoms,:  4  ^ 

'  79-  ‘  Barbariem  Hibernara  nunc  pudet  efle  fuum.’  ,A  moft 

.  illiberal  cenfure  of » a  gallant  nation  ;  becaufe  M‘Cartney,  an  I- 
rifhman,  was  reported  to  have  murdered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

■i  I? 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

,  '  •  1.4  ‘  >  !i,  *  ') 

Adventures  e?/ OMAR'*'. 

The  heart  of  Omar  throbbed  with  impatience.  The  appa¬ 
rently  generous  and  afftdlionate  treatment  of  Mirza  rivetted  his 
attachment ;  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  reputation,  and 
of  difplaying  his  valour,- fifed-  his  "ambition  and  the  idea  of  ta- 
4  king  vengeance  on  the  tyrannical  Balhaw  palliated  the  atrcKity 
of  the  defign.  Still,  however,  he  was  undetermined.  <  Abdab 
lah*,  faid  he  helitating,  and  with  a  figh,  *  Abdallah  muft  be  con- 
fulted.*  ‘  Abdallah,*  interrupted  the  Arab,  ‘  will  oppofe  the 
‘"entefpfize.  The  time  is  precious.  ‘A  moment’s  delay  imy  be 

*  ruinous  to  oUr  expectations.  A  few' days  will  reftore^.’thee  to 

•  Abdallah;  and,  when  he  beholds  thee  loaded  with  ipoils  and  a- 

«  domed 

*  See  our  Ma^zioe  No.  III.  p.  13^. 
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^  ddrncd  with  conqueft,  envious  of  thy  fame,  will  he  upbraid 
<  thee?  ‘Truft  me,  it  is  the  danger  and  uncertainty  that  render 
*  him  at  prefent  inflexible.  Succefs  will  obviate  his  difplcafurc.’* 
This  "artful  fophiftry  deluded  the  rcafon  of  Omar.  Hc^  depart* 
cd  with*  Mirza,  and  was  received  at  the  camp  with  congratula* 
tion.  They  marched  incontinent  •  againft  the  Bafhaw,  whom 
they  aflaultcd  with  undaunted  valour.  But,  the  followers  of 
Jarad  being  no  lefs  obftinate  in  their  defence  than  the  alTailants 
were  vigorous  in  their  attack,  the  ilTue  of  the  con  ted  Teemed  for 
Tome  time  doubtful.  The  good  fortune  of  Mirza  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Bafhaw  was  routed,  and  flain  in  the  purTuit;  and 
all  the  gold  and  jewels  he  had  rapacioufly  amafTed  at  Baffora 
fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Omar,  who  had  exhibited  feats  of  un¬ 
common  valour  in  the  •  engagement,  was  defirous  of  returning 
to  Abdallah;  anxious  to  receive  his  forgiveneTs,  and  hopeful 
that  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize  would  enfifee  his  approbation. 
Mirza,  whoTe  emilTaries*  were  vigilant,  being  well  informed  of 
the  date  of  Omar’s  family,  acquieTced  in  the  propofal,  >  and  diT-* 
miffed  him  with  Tome  attendants,  enjoining  their  Tpeedy  re-‘ 
turn. . 

The  cottage  of  Abdallah,  fheltered  with  trees,  was  fituated  in' 
a  little  valley,  watered  by  meandering  rivulets,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers.  Omar  approached^  the  well-known  dwelling  with 
a  mixture  of  hope  and  uneaTmeTs,  He  entered' with  eager  Tolli- 
citude,  and  was  adonifhed  at  the  gloomy  Tilence  of  the  place. 

A  thoufand  frightful  fuggedions  alarmed  his  imagination  ;  the 
colour  vanifhed  from  his  check,  and  he  flew  impatient  through 
every  corner  of  the  forTaken  manTion.  At  length  he  Tpied  a 
hoary  domedic,  whofe  limbs'  were  covered  with  Tack-cloth,  and 
who  bore  in  his  appearance  every  fymptom  of  the  deeped  af- 
flidlion.  Of  him  he  demanded  his  father,  ^  The  domedic  darted' 
as  from  a  trance;  he  Turveyed  Omar  with  an  eye  of  horror  and 
difmay;  and  Teemed  in  afl.to  withdraw  from  his  prefence.  ‘  I 
‘  charge  thee,*' cried  Omar  with  a  menacing  gedufe,‘  1  charge- 
‘  thee,  give  me  tidings  of  Abdallah.’  Parricide  !’  replied  the  do¬ 
medic,  ‘  dared  thou  utter  that  venerable  name  ?  dared  thou 
5  tread  the  threfhold  of  a  dwelling  formerly  the  habitation  of 
‘  peace;  by  thee  rendered  defolate?  Abdallah,  delivered  from 
‘  forrow,  fhall  no  longer  deplore  thine  ingratitude.  Depart,  mon-- 
•*dcr  of ‘'inhumanity;  depart  with  thy  compeers;  be  bladed  in 
‘  thine  unlawful  defires,  and  tormented  with  the  pangs  of  re- 
‘  morfe  !*  The  tears  of  Omar  defeended  like  a  fhower.  In  an 
attitude  of'humblc  entreaty,  he  befought  the  faithful  attendant 

...  '  to^ 


^heJdventurtrofV?naf;  * 

to  relafte  particttlarii  of  hls  mtefottBuer  The  oldtnani  ib&en<% 
cd.by  his  uha£Pe^ed  forfow,  him  in  the  /pllpwmg 

.  tanner.  *  When.'AbdalHrh  received  .the  tidings  of  your  de- 
with  Mirza^  and  of  yOur  dei|gns  againft  the  Baihaw, 
.<•  his  ibtiHanguifiied,  and  funk  into  deTpondency*  >  He  fighed 
^.inttcrly#  but  uttered  not  a  word. .  His  tearlefs.eyes  were  fixed 

<  on  the  ground;  anon  he  raifed.them.to  heaven  like  oxie..cxpo- 

*  ftulating*  At  fnidnight  he  ftole'  filent  and  unobiei^ed  from 

*  the  cottage.  No  vefiige  of  his  footfteps  can  be  ^feerned — 
5  the  angel  of  death  hath  laid  hold  on  him,  for  defpair  was 

preying  upon  his  fpirit.*  Sorrow  and  remorfe  feifed  the  bo- 
£btn  of  Omar.  Motionlefs  and  defolate,  he  fiood  like  a  fir-tree 
on  the  mountains,  blafied  by  the  livid  lightening.  With  an  a- 
ipefl  wild  and  difordered,  he  turned  to  his  attendants;  /  Leave 
^me’,'he  faid;  ‘  Let  the  path  1  tread  be  avoided !  infamous  as  1 

*  am  and  abhorred !  O  venerable  and  ill-requited  father  J  fender 
*sto  me  was  thine  affedlion;  and  with  bitter  anguifh  have  I  re- 
*;warded  thee !  Parricide  as  I  am,  all  nature  cries  out  againfl  me, 

*  and  1  am  doomed  to  defirudlion.  Where  is  the  cold  and  lifelefs 

*  body  •  fexpofed  to  the  ravenous  beads  of '  the  defart,  and  to 

<  ta  fowls  of  heaven  !  none  to  comfort  thee  in*  the  dreary  hour 
«-of  thy  departure,  and  perform  due  obfequies  to  thy  remains  !* 
Three  days  he  jot^neyed  ^ough  the  foreft  in  queft  of  his  fa¬ 
ther;  but  in  vain.  He  grew  feeble  with  fatigue  and  difappoint- 
ment ;  and,  in*  proportion  as  his  mind  languifhed,  tlw  violence  of 
his  grief  abated.  He  then  liftened  to  the  entreaty  of  his  fnends, 
^d  defifted  from  his  fniitlefs  labour.  He  confoled  himfelf  with 
refleding  on  the  friendfhip  of  Mirza,  which  had  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  generous  and  difintereded ;  and  was  eafily  perfuaded  to 
leave  the  habitation  of  his  ancedors,  where  every  objedl  he  be¬ 
held  feemed  to  accufe  and  upbraid  him. 

.Thus  broken  and  fubdued  with  afflidlon,  the  heart  of  Omar 
was  peculiarly  dilpofed  to  indulge  even  the  weaknefs  of  friend- 
fUp,. and  impart  his.forrqw  to  fomc  faithful  bread.  The  recent 
agitation  he  had  undergone  left  his  mind  feeble,  and  in  a  date 
of  exquifitc  fenfibility ;  no  Icfs  alive  to  every  feeling  of  tendemefs, 
than  awake  to  every  fymptom  of  decaying  regard.  Under  the 
femblaace  of  affedion  adumed  by  the  'Arab,  he  difeerned  indif- 
ference;.and  was  mortified  on  perceivmg  him  infen^ble  to  his  di- 
drefs.  Pained  with  the  apprehenfions  of  infidelity  in  his  pro- 
fediug  frie&df  and  defirous  of  having  his  fufpicions  either  reino-> 
ved  or  confirmed^  he  infided  on  having  his  portion  of  the  booty 
ijtacfliatcly  'alloV^ed  him'.  Mirza  was  by  this  time  tired  of  per- 
c*  fonating 
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IbiiAting  a  charader  different  from  his  own :  He  imagined  that.' 
Omar,  having  incurred  the  hatred’  of  his  friends^,  muft  neccffa- 
rilj  remain  his  dependent;  and,  inftigated  by  the  natural  rapa¬ 
city  of  his  avarice,  he  threw  off  the  ma(k  of  difinterefted  friend- 
ihip,  and  difcovered  a  temper, ’fierce,  treacherous,  and  inhuman.. 

‘  Yoimg  man,’  faid  he,  with  a  tone  of  unufual  fe verity,  ‘  You 

*  have  engaged  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mirza,  and  muft  fub- 
«  mit  to  his  authority.  You  are  valiant,  and  fo  are  the  reft  of 
‘  my  band.  If  you  diftinguifh  yourfelf  by  any  uncommon  ex- 
‘  ploit,  your  conduct  (hall  not  pafs  unregarded.  Remember  too 

*  that  obedience  fhall  be  exa^ed  rigoroufly.’  Omar  now  groan¬ 
ed  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  His  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  fraudulent  and  ferocious  character  of  Mir¬ 
za.  He  fhuddered  with  horror  at  the  profpe^l  that  lay  before 
hinr;  he  was  afflicted  with  regret  on  recolle<fting  the  freedom 
and  felicity  he  had  forfeited ;  and  was  diftradted  with  felf-con- 
demnation  and  forrow,  when  he  remembered  Abdallah.  The 
manners  and  principles  of  his  affociates,  in  every  refpedt  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  own,  gave  him  frequent  uneafinefs;  and  the  difap- 
probation  he  teftified  expofed  him  to  their  contempt. 

Meantime  it  was  reported  to  Mirza,  that  a'  powerful  force 
was  colledted  at  Baffora,  and  the  places  adjacent,  to  fupprefs  his 
infolence,  and  ravifh  from  him  the  fpoils  he  had  lately  acquired. 
The  meafures  taken  againft  him  were  fo  vigorous  and  well  con¬ 
certed,  that  he  was  almoft  environed  by  the  enemy  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  defigns.  In  the  hurry  and  confufion  occafi- 
oned  by  this  alarming  intelligence,  he  formed  the  refolution  of 
putting  to  death  his  captives,  left, .  during  the  approaching  at¬ 
tack,  they  fhould  excite  fome  diforder.  Omar,  with  fome  others, 
was  commanded  -  to  execute  this  inhuman  commiflion :  But  his 
heart  revolted  againft  the  deed,  and  he  refufed  to  qj)ey.  ‘  Trai- 

<  tor,’  exclaimed  the  Arab,  ‘  you  are  fuborned  by  my  purfuers, 

<  and  mean  to  betray  me  into  their  hands.  Excruciating  tor- 

*  ments  are  the  reward  of  treafon.*  Omar  protefting  his  inno¬ 

cence,  expoftulated  with  Mirza  concerning  the  barbarity  of  his 
intention.  In  return;  he  was  loaded  with  fevere  reproaches. 
He^muft  either  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  unarmed, 
defencelefs  prifoners,  who  filled  the  air  with  their  cries,  or  die 
the  painful  and  difhonoured  death  of  a  traitor.  The  memory 
of'  his  former  offences  piercing  his  foul  with  agony;  the  an- 
guifh  arifing  from  the  difappointment  of  his  mifguided  ambition, 
now  fufficiently  quelled  and  corrected;  the  prolpe^  of  guilt  and 
ignoble  dependence  tp  which' be  muft  neceflkrily  fhould 
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he  continue  his  alliance  with  the  Arab ;  together  with  the  i^Ite^ 
ibcnts  of  corapaflioh  which  now* reigned  in" hTs  breaft  uncon* 
trbulcd,  rendered  him  carelefs  of  pfeferving  his  life  on  any  o- 
thef  ’ conditions  than  thbfc  of  virtue,  and'' determined  him  to 
perfevere  in  his  oppofition.  The  difbfder  ftirred  up  by  the  mu¬ 
tiny  of  On;ar,  who  was  joined  by  fome  diicbntented  Arabs,  prift- 
ved  fatal'tp  their  .cornmon  fufety.  ’They "were  fuirbunded  by 
theit  purfuers;  they  were  ftruck  v^ith  an  uniyeff^  panic  |  and  in¬ 
capable  of  cohlultin^  for  themfeiyes,^oV  of  paying  at^ntipn  to 
the  commands  of  their  leader,  they  ran  to  and  fro^in  confullon. 
Mirza,  perceiving  himfelf  irrccpyepibl^  Ipji,  and  fl^mg  with 
ciaiQperated  fury,  rulhed  upon  Omar  with  hj?  naked  fabre— 
*  Pcrilh,^  he  cpled,  ‘  perfidions,  and  guilty  Vraitoj  trbpps 

bf  Baffpra  entering  in  harte  interpofed^  they  pwented  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  bloody  pui^iofe ;  they  overpowered  n^d  beheaded 
iitn.  '  " . he  concluded  in  our  nextA, 

tr  ■  T i '  '  T  'f !o»  7  /;/*.  3ir  v  . 
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-.‘A  Memoir  of  Mr  George  Buchanan  ;  ^th  his  Portrait. 

I  S  accomplifhed  fehplar  and  diftinguifeed  wit  was  not 
defeended*  pf  a  family  rem^k^le  for  its  rnnt  He  had 
no  occafion  fpr  the  fplendoyof  anceftry.  WAUte.d  not  a  re- 

equivocal,  and,  tpp^qft^U,  th^  only  ornament 
gf  th^  rich  and  the  nphle. .  Thf  village  of  Killearn,  in 
tpn-(hire,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity  *, ;  a^d  the  ^tbje^t  piyerty 
in  vvhicii  father  died  ^jght  have  pongned  him  to  toil  at  the 
Joweft  employments  of  life,  if  the  generality  pf  an  unefe  iad  npt 
:dJifted  himin  his  education,  ancf  enabled  him  to  purfue,  for  two 
ye^s,  his  ftudies  at  ^aris.  But  that  Ihprt  fpace  ,  W2^  fc^cely  e- 
l^pfcd,  when  the  death  of  his  benefa^or  niade  neceilary;  that 
^e  fliould  return  to  bis  ovm  country,  and  fprfake^  for  a^ime,the 
'  paths  pf 

H[c  vras  yet  under  his  twendeth  year,  and  furrounded  v^ith  the 
bgrrors  of  ipdigence.  In  this  extremity;,  he  enlifted  as  a  com- 
jjipn  ibldier,  under  John  Duke  pf  Albany,  who  commanded  the 
t^opps  ^)iich  France  had  f^nt  to  aflift  Scotland  in  ^e  war  itwa- 

ted,  at  this  period,  againft  England.  But  nature  had  npt  dc- 
,  \  difguft^d  with  the  fetigucs  of 

m  Jl9^n  Major,  then  profeflbr  of 

pbilpfbpty  at 'St  4ndreiiy’s,  hearing  of  his  neceffity  .^d  ii&  nofrit, 

>  ,  ,  afforded 
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afi^ded  him  a  temperary  relief*.  He^  how  became,  the  pupd 
bi’  John  i^aiz,'  a  celehrate?d  teacher  m  the  fame  uhiyerfity,  under 
whom  he  fedied  the  fblitilties.of  ibglc;  and,  cqh&a6{mg  an  at- 
mciiment  to  Ills  matte^^^^  he  followed  him  to  fans. 

There,^  after  having  encountered  many  difficulties,  he  was  In¬ 
vited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  5t  Barhe  f .  ^  In  this 
(iavilh  occupation^  he  was  foun^  by  the  £arl  .of  Caflels,  with 
whoqli,  having  remained  five  years  at  Parisj  he  returned  Into 
^jpbtland*  He  next  a^ed  as  preceptor  to  the  famous  Earl  of 
Murray,  the  naturaf  fon  of  James  V.  j.  But,  while  he  waa 
forming  this  nobleman  for  public  affairs,  he  found  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  •  and  from  enemies,  whole  vindictive  rage  could 
fuffer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  hot  fcruple  the  moft  dlfho- 
nourable  means  of  gratifying  it.  .  ^  ♦ 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feems,  excised  his 
IndIgnatipn;  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  argument,  had  eftran^ 
gedhim  from  the  errors  of  popery.  The  Francifean  monks,  ul 
return  to  the  beautiful,  but  poignant  fatires,  he  had  written  a- 
gainft  them,  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  Athieft ;  a 
term,  which  Religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt,  indif- 
crlminately,  to  layifh,  where  they  have  conceived  a  prejudice  j 
and,  not  fa-tisfied^with  the  outrag'e  of  abufe  and  Calumny,  they 
con^ired  his  deftruAiqn.  Cardinal  Beaton  gave  orders  to  ap¬ 
prehend  him,  and  bribed  King  James  with  a  very  confiderable, 
fuin  to  permit  his  execution.  He  was  feized  upon  accordingly ; 
and  tile  fifll  genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perifli  by  the  halter, 
or  by  ffie,  to  fatisfy  a  malignant  ref^ntment,  when,  efcaping  the 
vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled,  into  England  §.  .Henry  VIII.  at 
all  time?  the  Have  of  caprice  and  pafllon,  was  then  burning,  .da 
the,  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  flake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Pa- 
pift  His  court  did  not  fuit  a  philofopher,  of  a  fatyrift.  Af¬ 
ter  a  ffiort  flay,  Buchanan  croffed  the  fea  to  France ;  and,  to  his 
extreme  difappointment,  found,  at  Paris,  Cardinal  Beaton,' as  am- 
oaflador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  privately  tb .  Bourdeaux, 
dreading,  perhaps,  new  misfortunes,  and  concerned  that  he 
could  not  prpfecute  his  fludies  in  obfeurity,*  and  in  filence.  Here 
he  met  Andrew  Govea,  a  Ponuguefe  of  great  learning  affd 
worth,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during  his 
travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in-  teaching  a  public 
fchool.  He  difdaincd  not  to  aCt  as  the  afliflant  of  his  friend  f 
and,  during  the  three  years  he  refided  at  this  place,  he  compo- 
fed  the  tragedies,  which  do  him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here 
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alfo,  ^at  he  wrote  fome  of  the  moft  pleafant  of  thole  poems,  iH 
\  which  he  has  raillied  the  mufes,.  aiid  threatened  to  forlake  themi 
'*  as*  not  being  able  to  maintain  ^eir, votary . 

*  His  enemies,  mean  while,  WeVe  not  inadive.  ^  Cardinal  Beaton 
wrote  about  him,tp  the  Archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux ;  and,  by  eve¬ 
ry  motive,  which,  a  cunning  and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he 
invited  him  to  punifti  the  moft  peftilential  of  all  heretics.  The 
,'Archbifhop,  however,,  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  Cardinal.  On 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced,  that  the  poet  had 
.  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety;  and  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
,  pacified.  ‘  . 

But  fortune  was  not  long  to  continue  her  fmiles. ;  Andrew 
Govea  ♦  being  called  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  his  mafter,  to 
eftablilh  an  academy  at  Coimbra,  he  entreated  Buchanan  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  He  obtained  his  requeft ;  and  had  not  been  a 
year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died ;  and  left  his  aflbeiate 
expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies  the  monks. 
They  loudly  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  a  Lutheran ;  that  he 
«  had  written  poems  againft  the  FrancifeanS ;  and  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  abominable  crime  of  eatifh  flefti  in  lent.  He  was 
confined  to  a  monaftcry,  till  he  fhould  learn  whatthefe  men  fan¬ 
cied  to 'be  religion;  and  they  enjoined  him  to  tranflate  the 
Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfe ;  a  talk,  which  every  naan  of 
'  tafte  knows  with  what  admirable  Ikill  and  genius  he  per¬ 
formed. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty  f,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpeedy  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  iffue  of  which,  his  aver- 
fion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait.  He  haftened  to 
England ;  but  the  perturbed  ftate  of  affairs,  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  not  giving  him  the  promife  of  any  lafting  fecuri- 
ty,  he  fet  out  for  France.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when 
he  publilhed  his  Jephtha,  which  his  nccelfities  made  him  dedicate 
to  the  Marlhall  de  BrilTac.  This  patron  did  not  want  genero- 
fity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fent  him  to  Piedmont  J,  as 
preceptor  to  his  fon  Timoleon  de  Colli. 

In  this  employ,  he  con  tinned,  feveral  years;  and,  during  the 
lelfure  it  afforded  him,  he  fully  examined  the  conttoverlies 
which  now  agitated  Europe ;  and  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  many 
of  the  moft  admired  of  his  fmaller  poems.,  .  ' 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he  paffed  into 
Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profellion  of  the  reformed  faith. 
'  -  But 
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But  he  fooa  quitted  his  native  country  for  France  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Queen  Mary, 
however,*  having  determined,  £hat  he  Hiould  have  the  char^of 
educating  her  infant  fon,  recalled  him ;  and,  till  the  prince  fhould 
arrive  “at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  principality  of 
St  Andrew’s.  On  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  amiable, 
but  imprudent  Mary,  he  went  over -to  the  party  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray;  and,  at  his  earnefl:  defire,  he- was  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  write  his  *  Detection;’  a  work,  which  his  greateft  admirers 
have.read  with' regret.  His  fuccefs,  as  the  preceptor  of  James 
VI.  IS  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached,  to  him  that^he 
^  had  made  his  Majefty  a  pedant,  ‘It  is  a  wonder,*  he  replied, 
‘  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of  him'.* 


The  twelve  laft  years  of  his  life  he  employed  in  compo- 
fing  his  hiftory  of  Scotland.  After  having  vied  with  almoft  all 
the  more  eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  vrithXivy  and 
Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  fagacity.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the  former  of  thefe  hifto- 
rians,  he  was  hot  always  careful  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  partiality. 

.  In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  he  expired  at  E- 
'  dinburgh,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age.  The  unrelenting 
virulence  of  his  enemies  purfued  him  while  in  his  grave.  Many 
authors  of  the  popifh  perfuafion  have  delineated  his  character  in 
the  blackeft  and  the  moft  unnatural  colours.  Not  contented  with 
defaming  his  morals,  they  have  even  refufed  him  the  praife  of 
ability  and  genius ;  a  circu’mftarice,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  total  refutation  of  their  affertions.  He  at¬ 
tained  not.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  the  utmoft  purity  of  .vir¬ 
tue  ;  but,  if  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  hyprocrites  and  to  monks, 
•  it  cannot,  with  juftice,  be  denied,  that  there  were  men  of  a  very 
different  fort,  for  whom  his  eye  could  melt,  and  his  heai't  wann 
with  the  tenderneis  of  friendfhip.  And  that  he  lived  not,  and 
'  died  not  in  open  impiety,  as  has  been  loudly  proclaimed,  but  a 
*  devout  member  of  the  Chriftian  church,  is,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
expreffedby  Sir  James  Melvil,  whofe  political  principles  would 
not  induce  him  to  offer  incenfe  to  his  meihory  f .  With  popular 
talents,  he  may  have  occafionally  difeovered  apropenfity  to  fa^on ; 
and,  under  the  prelTure  of  almoft  conftant  want,  he  may  at  times 
have  uttered  a  complaint.  Violent  in  his  paffions,  he  may,  in 
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Sj>  Sir  SiMton  Sink’em,  '  ■  * 

s  E  c  T  I  6  N  iv. 

^  '  '  • 

I  am  almoft  afliamed  of  having  lowered  myfelf  fo  cgregioufty 

as  to  write  a  iketch  of  the  clumfy,  drowfy,  ftiipid  art  of  the* 
ological  oratory,  and  fhould  be  the  objeft  of  my  own  eternal  en¬ 
mity,  if  I  had  afted.from'  any  other  motive  than  a  defire  of  over¬ 
whelming  it  with  that  deluge  of  ridicule  tinder  which  it  now 
lies.  I  triumph  in  my  fuccefs,*  which  I  find' to  be  compleatVby 
the  numerous  letters  of  felicitation  fent  me  by  many  gentlemen 
and  fome  philofophers  of  great  nofe  in  the  polite  world,  whoi 
in  the  mod  flattering  terfns/ufge  me  to  perfevere  in  my  defign] 
Indeed,  all  perfons  of  birth;  rank,  and  fortune,  who  know'  the 
juft  value  of  thefe  dittihdlions,  and  have  fouls  to  enjoy  them  iii 
perfedion,  will  chearfully  combine  againft  theologues,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  render  them  defpi  cable  in  fo'ciety.  For,  cohTd  the 
creatures  prevail  in  their  wifli'es  and  attempts,  they  would  ba- 
nifli  all  fun,  frolic,  and  feftivity,- out  of  the  world;  and  into  their 
place  introduce  melancholy  and  dejeftiony  abftinence  and  mor¬ 
tification;  But,  I  hope,  the' very  worthy  bucks  and  bloods' of 
this  antient  realm,  \^h'o  are  well  known  to  defpi’fe  the  paltry  de¬ 
cencies' of  your  fneaking  priefts;  will  balK  their  uhcomfortable 
projie^ls,'  and,  infenfible  to'  the  bugbears  of  prefent  fiiamti  nhd 

^  «  .  .  .  -  ^ 
•  The  inquidtive  reader  may  con/iilt  farther  MenC  Byale,  Biog,  Britan. 
Camden*s  Elizab.  Kennet,  and  M*Ken2ie*s  Lives, 
f  See  our  Magazine,  No.  IV.  p,  ig^'.  . 
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future^  pumflimcnt,  conyert,  as  well  their  blandilhments  as  their 
rcmqnftrances,  into  fenc!  for  laughter. 

‘  fiitherto  I  have  contented  myfelf  with  ridiculing  the 
hood ;  blit  now  will  condefeeud  to  do  them  the  honour  of  coolly 
'debating  the  point  with  them.*  I  ftall  fhew,  to  the  convldtlon  of 
livery  genteel  intellect,  that  reafon  itfelf,  about  which  they  make 
fuci'  a  pother,  is  wholly  on  bur  fide  againft  the  Bodies y  as  they 
arc  called,  with  monfirous  humour,  by  a  pleafant  old  fellow  of 
my  acquaintance,  whols  a  moft  precious  remnant  of  the  laft  age. 
And,  that  I*  may  bring  down  my  arguments  to  the  level  of  their 
appreiienlion,  1  lhall  vouchfafe  to  reafon  with  them  in  even  the 
catechetical  way ;  this  being,  in'  their  own  opinion,  the  beft  way 
of  conveying  inftrudlion  to  the  meaneft  capacities.  But,  as  cate- 
chifms  are  now  happily  excluded  from  the  method  of  condudling 
the  education  given  by  people  of  figure  to  their  children,  it  is 
not’unnecelTary  to  inform  them,  that  thefe  are  pamphlets  full  of 
puzzling  queftions"  and  impertinent  anfwers,  which  in  my  boy- 
ilh  years  every  body  got  by  heart,  but  are  minded  now  only  by 
•  your  precifeperfons  in  higher  fife,  and  by  ignorant  mechanics 
and  peafants.  My  readers  will  be  apt  to  fmile,  from  unbelief, 
wfien  I  alTure  them,  that  my  father  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  him- 
feiif  a  man  of  fafhion  and  dignity  according  to  the  times,  ufed 
to  affembie  his  children  every  Sunday  evening,  and  examine  us 
from  our  catechifms  on  the  principles  of  things,  which  I  was 
never  very  fond  of>  and  have  now  totally  forgotten.  When  the 
good  knight ‘mfet  .with  any'" thing  he  thought  too  obfeure  for  our  • 
underftandings,  he  gave  us  a  comnaentary  on  it,  and  never  de- 
fifted  till  he  brought  it  within  the  fphere  of  our  penetration, 
^d  added  it  to  the  Q|her  parts  of  our  knowledge.  This  cere¬ 
mony  performed,  wnich  'was  my  weekly  torment,  the  whole 
cbmpaily  joined  in  a  converfation  on  fome  point  in  religion  or 
'  morals,  -which  continued  the  veil  of  the  evening ;  and  they  all 
retired  as  happy,  2s  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  moll  exqui- 
fite  of  modern  plcafures.  Nor  was  this  conduct  thought  fingu- 
lar  in  my  father;  for,  gentlemen  were  not  in  thofe  days  alhamed 
of  going  to  church'  and  endeavouring  to  live  like  Chiftians. 
^ut,^  thank  heaven !  fuch  antiquated  praftices  are  wearing  faft 
.  'out  of  the  "world,  as  I  (hall  Ihew,  with  much  fatisfaftion,  in  fomc 
'  imorc  convenient  place  of  my  wmrk.  Meanwhile,  I  haften  to 
my  catechifm. 

:  -  SECTIONS, 

Let  theologiies  attend ! — Are  vit  not  all  fubjeft  to  the  paf- 
fioh5?Ay>  ay'i  that  we  are.— How  do  we  feel  ourfelves  while 

under 
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under  their  immediate  .influence  ?  Happy,  to  be  fure.— ^Why 
have  we  5got  fo  many  of  them?  Undoubtedly,*  that  we  may  en-^ 
joy  a  fucceffion  of  pleafures. — What  are  the  pleafures  becoming 
a  man  of  rank  and  fpirit  ?  Eating  elegantly,  drinking  coploufly, 
fleeping  foundly,  hunting  impetiioufly,  dreffing  charmingly, 
carding  dexteroufly,  wenching  fearlefsly,  blaipheming  diaboli¬ 
cally  •-•-Ought  we  to  lay  the  pafliops  under  any  reflraint  ?  No ; 
for  the  moment-any  one  of  them  is  fatiated,  its  impulfe  ceafes  of 
itfelf. — May  not  a  paflion  be  indulged  till  it  grow  deftrudive  ? 
By  no  means ;  for  a  ftate  of  indulgence  is  a  ftate  of  delight.— 
What!  is  not  felf-denial  eligible?  No;  for  it  abridges  our  felici¬ 
ty. — ^Whence  have  we  derived  our  paflions?  From  nature,  un- 
qucftionably;  and  nature  bellowed  them  not  to  curbed,  but 
'  to  be  gratified. — Is  it  not  our  duty,  then,  to  keep  them  in  con- 
ftant  play  ?  Moll  certainly. — Who  are  the  happieft  of  mortals  ? 
Gentlemen  of  blood,  fire,  and  animation. — •Wherein,  confills 
their  felicity  ?  In  running  the  circle  of  their  paflions  without  in¬ 
terruption;  for,  when  one  is  jaded,  they  have  immediate  recourft 
to  another  which  is  yet  unimpaired. — Since  this  llyle  of  living^ 
is  according  to  nature,  why  are  the  clergy  fo  .inccnfed  againft 
it?  Why,  furely,  becaufe  it  is  out  of  their  own  reach.— But  arq 
there  not  many  perfons  of  opulence  who  likewife  regard  it  with 
dli^llt  though  they  are  able  to  afford  it  ?  Granted ;  but  thefe 
perlbns  are  fools,  or  mifers,  or  bigots,  or  valetudinarians. — Will 
not  this  fort  of  life  fill  a  gentleman’s  death-bed  with  the  mofl; 
terrible  forebodings,  and  harrow  up  his  foul  with  remorfe  ?  No, 
no;  but  his  malady  will  naturally  enough  deprefs  his  fpirits,— •• 
How  wilLhe,  who  lives  fo  happily  in  this  world,  pafs  his  time  in 
the  next  ?  Why,  if  there  be  another  world|8ie  will  pafs  it  as  o- 
ther  people  of  fafliion  do,  that  is,  in  the  polite  amufements  of 
the  place.  But  what  perfon  worthy  of  being  called  a  gentle¬ 
man,  ever  thought  of  any  world  beyond  the  prefent  ? 

.  However,  if  good  breeding  be  underftood  in  thefe' unknown 
regions,  feme  places  are,  without  queftion,  elegantly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  perfons  of  figure  and.  diftindlion.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  the  invifible  world  cannot  furely, be  fo  odd,  as  to  imagine  ' 
we  will  tamely  fubmit  to  enter  into  fbciety  with  thofe  infipid, 
(larch,  joylefs  mortals,  who  now  aipire  to  the  chafadler  of  faints. 
We  differ,  widely  from  thefe  laft  in  our  tempers,  maxims,  and 
purfuits ;  and,  confequently,  the  fame  objefls  which  flow  with 
pleafure  tp  them,  mull  be  fources  of  wretchednefs  to  us.  This 
confideration  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  weight  to  procure  us  ^ 
babi{ation  and  company,  where  we  may  have  things  more  agree¬ 
able 
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able  to  "pur  taftc  than  ,  pfalmsi  and  hynms,  and  fpiritiull  fongs* 
ahd  other  Tuch‘;difinal  mulQck.  /More  refped,  it  is  hoped»wili 
be  paid  to*  pec^lc  of  our  birth,  fortunes,  and  rank,  than  to  a  par*^^ 
cd.of  thcolo'gues,  mechanics,  peafants j*  and  wrong-headed  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  had  not  the  fpirit  to  enjoy  life*  We  alone  under* 
Hand  the  art  of  pafling  our  days  cheerily,  and  will  be  moft 
damnably  difappointed  if  we  mifs  thofe  plcafures  in  eternity 
from  which  we  now  draw  the  moft  plentiful  ftreams  of  felicity. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  (hall  exift.in  another  world;  but  this 
notion  wears  fo  theological  a  look,  that  I  am  often  apt  to  conclude, 
with  fome excellent  philofophcrs,  it  was  originally  produced  by  a 
knot  of  priefts— who,  in  my  opinion,  were  difeontented  ones  too. 
The  poor  rogues  of  the  Uplifted  Hands,  pining  with  barren' de¬ 
fire  and  biting  envy,  at  feeing  their  fuperiors  pofTelTed  of  a  hap- 
phiefs  infinitely  above  their  own  condition,  flew  for  confolation 
to  another  life,  where  they  fuppofed  the  reverfe  (hould  take  place. 
This  fancy,  which*  is  pretty  ingenious,  but  rather  uncivil  to  per- 
fons  of  figure  and  vivacity,  they  drefled  up  in  the  moft  dazzling 
pomp,  ftipported  with  the  moft  plaufible  fophifins,and  preached 
with  the  moft  ftriking  folemnity  to  the  gaping  vulgar,  who, 
good  hearts  I  fwallowed*the  thing  plump,  and  are  ftill  Ample  e- 
nough  to  believe  it.  Then,  *  or  foon  after,  were  invented  thofe 
unmeaning  founds  we  emit  when  we  pronounce  the  words  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Vice ;  from  which  has  arifen  that  unintelligible  and 
endleft  jargon  which  the  world  is  plagued  with,  about  their  na- 
tures  and  confcquences.  Do  mind  this  capital  artifice  of  prieft* 
craft The ''clergy  colleftedand  arranged  under  the  title  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  thofe  very  qualities  to  which  themfclves  were  confined  by 
their  indigence  and  pufillanimity,  and  gave,  the  name  of  Vice  to 
that  aflemblage  of  accompliftiments  and  purfuits  whereby  wealth 
and  courage  enabled  people  of  real  fafliidn  to  diftinguifli  them- 
feives.  The  former  they  loaded  with  the  moft  fulfome  praifes, 
the  latter  with  the  moft  injurious  invectives;  and  hence  the've- 
neration  whlch  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  too  many  perfqns  of  fa¬ 
mily  and  condition,  pay^even  at  this  hour,  to  piety,  benevolence, 
^d  moderation;  and  hence,  likewife,  the  abhorrence  wherewith 
they  regard*  irreligion,  inhumanity,  and  licentioufnefs. 

This  diftinCtion,  fo  flattering  tothe  piide  of  theologues,  made 
them  exert  themfefves  with  the  utmoft  vigour  for  its  eftablifh- 
ment ;  and,  it^  muft  be  s  acknowledged,  they  were  remaritably 
lucky  in  having  formed  the  idea  of  a  future  ftate  where  only 
the  virtuous  can  be  happy,  and  where  the  vicious  will  certainly 
pafs  their  time  i^ery  uneafily;  Clerical  induftiy  and  cunning 
VoL.  I.  •  !  I  i  have 
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Imvc  at  length  given  an  incredibly  ilrong  ^fppearance  of  retUty  tO 
the  notion  of  heaven  and  heil,  and.  procured  a  propordonabiy 
high  degree  of  rcdpecfl  to  the  order,  from  all  fuch  fimpleand  ere* 
dulous  people  as  want  force  of  mind  to  penetrate  through  their 
pretences.  According  to, this  levelling  fyftem,  my  readers  fee,  I 
hope  with,  juft  indignation,  that  they  arc  to  diveft  ,themfelv^  of 
the. pleafur able  chara<fters  of  gentlemen,  and  to  aftume  the  nar¬ 
row  principles  and  creeping  condud  of  clergymen,  in  order  to 
be  tolerably  eafy  in  that  fame  futurity.  'Ah !  Sir  Simeon  Sink- 
ivhat  a  curfedly  ungen tecl  fyftem  I— Old  Sir.  Timothy  liked 
it;  but  rather  wouidft  thou  fqueeze  out  the  precious jnemains of 
thy  life  in  a  halter  than  affent  to  it,  Sir  Simeon.  >  •  i 
.  J  would,  indeed;  for,  it  were  abfurdity  in  the  extreme,*to  give 
into,  the  fuperftition  which  I  myfelf  have  this  moment  laid  open 
I.muft, however, declare  my  obligations* to  fome  late  phUoib 
pjiers  of  high  merit  and  loud  celebrity,  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  tra^l,  and  Ihewn  with  infinite  fubtilty,  that  Virtue  and 
-Vice; are  little  more  than  mere  founds,  articulated  by  knayes  to 
eheat  and  amufe  fools.  I  cannot  forbear  •  mentioning  an  argu- 
inent  .here,wluch  a  writer  of  deep  fpeculation  .has  fuggeftod.  on 
this 'points  and  which  1,  think  as  conclufive  as  any  other  of  his 
cqntrivanqe*  .  He  gWes  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ,  as  taftes  and  co- 
Jouf$  are  not  in  the  bodies  whereiir  we  feem  to  perceive  -  them, 
bpt  merely  in  our  fenfes,  fo  neither  is  virtue  or  vice  ia  the  anions 
thcmfelves  in  which  we  fecBi  to  feel  them,  but  .purely  in  our  fen- 
tiinents.  Now,  fmee  it  has  been  moft  ingenioufly  demonftrated,' 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Mind  in  eziftence,  it  clearly  fol¬ 
lows;  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
world ;  ^for  thefe  being  the  perceptions  of  mind,  they  are  nothing 

all  without  it. 

But  a  more  popular,  and  as  ftrong  an  argument  as  diis,  in 
proof  of  the  fame  point,  may  be  drawn  from  the‘  anxious  fearch 
m^de.by  your  moralifts  for  the  foundation  of  Virtue  ;'smd  what 
giv^  this  new  argument  the  utmoft^.  ftrength  is,  that  the  mora¬ 
lifts  take  the  reality  of  Virtue  as  granted,  from  their  own  illufive 
feelings.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  thefe  inveftigating  gentry 
differ  widely  as  to  the  thing  on  which  Virtue  ftands  ;■  a  difagree- 
ment  that  could  not  poffibly  tak;e  jdace  among  them,  did  Viltue 
a^ually  exift  any'vvhere  in  the  ipiverfe.  One  tells  you  gravdy, 
th^t  Virtue' is  founded  pn  mediocrity;  while  another  bawls  out, 

Don’t  mind  that  fellow  with  his  mediocrity;  for  Virtue  refts, 
take  my  word  for  it,  on  truth*’—*  On  truth!  cries  a  third 
with  infinite  furprize,  what  noxtfenfe !  how  the  d^vUdid  thr 
‘  '  *  •  •  '  .  . 
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niatt  tome  to  diink  of  truth  for  this  purpofo !  No,  no  \  Virtue,  I 
fay,  Hands  on  the  eternal  Btnefs  of  things,’  <  Lord !  Lord !  roars  '* 
his  neighbour,  how  fitnply  fome  folks  deceive  themfelveS  !  I  ^ 
fur^e  my  good  friend  might  have  got  a  fcore  of  bfettcr  fupports 
for  Virtue,  than  the  eternal  fitnefs  of*  things.”  For  my  own  part, I* 
affirm.  Virtue  has  no  other  prop  than  the  concern  every  peifon 
has  for  his  own  proper  intereft.’ — I’faith,  exclaims  a  byttand^, 
there’s  a  cohfcffion  which  makes  me  think  my  purfe  in  fome  jeo. 
pardy.  A  man’s  own  proper  intereft  the  prop  of  Virtue !  It  may 
be  a  prop  for  the  Virtue  of  murderers,  robbers,  and  tyrants;  but 
a  good  man’s  Virtue  is  erected  on  his  concern  for  the  intereft  of 
thofe  around  him.’ — Hold  your  tongues,  gentlemen.  Vociferates 
one  of  their  moft  intimate  acquaintance ;  for  I  affure  you,  you 
are  all  a  fet  of ‘  blundering  fools,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion. 
Blefs  me !  where  are  your  eyes  when  you  don’t  fee  Virtue  firmly 
eftablilhed  on  fym'pathy  ?  This,  and  no  other,  is  the  foundation 
of  Virtue ;  and  therefore,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  abfurdi- 
ties.’— It  is  certainly  in  the  higheft  degree  ridiculous,  to  fee  fo 
many  men  lofing  their  time  and  fenfes  in  fuch  vain  refearches  ; 
which  they  might  fo  eafily  terminate  by  concluding,  as  I  do, 
from  their  want  of  fuccefs,  that  .they  invcici gate  the  foundation 
of  what  has  no  exiftence.  It  is  manifeft,  that,  if  they  knew  Vir¬ 
tue  itfelf,  they  could  not  mifs  of  finding  out  what  is  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  it.  TheologUes,  who  cannot  for  their  blood  be  quiet 
while  other  people  are  debating,  will  have  it  that  Virtue  is 
founded  on  the  divine  will;  and,  were  Virtile  a  reality,  I  fhould 
not  think  their  opinion  quite  wrong. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  fofegoing  catechifm,  together  with  the  fubfequent  rea- 
fonings,  drawij  from  the  heart  and  refined  manners,  with  the 
force,  but  without  the  pedantry  of  demonftration,  makes  it  evi- 
dent,  that  people  of  the  better  fort  may  lawfully  indulge  their 
tafte  in  the  falhionable  vices,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  in  blafphe- 
my.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  my  catechifm  to  parents 
of  genteel  life,  as  an  excellent  thing  to  be  taught  their  children 
as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  articidate ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  con¬ 
tains  the  quintefcence  of  elegant  principles,  and  is  the  beft  guide 
tp  a  fuitable  behaviour.  They  may,  indeed,  lay  their  account 
with  theological  oppofition  to  their  compliance  with  my  propo-. 
lal  ;  but  the  fools  of  the  Tub  muft  .take  care  how  they  infult  the 
maxims  which  we,  their  fuperiors,  deduce  from  polite  reafon.  I 
am  certain  they  would .  confult  their  own  intereft  much  bet- 
Jer,  by  encouraging  or  countenancing  our  pleafiires  in  this  life, 
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ajid  'by  inventing  new  ones  for  us,  than  by  plagt^ng  us  with . 
their  difregarded  declamations  about  the  joys  and  forrows  of 
the  nett  life.  Would  they  come  over  to  our  fide  like  frank, 
honefi  fellows,  we  fliould  not  grudge  to  augment  their  fti- 
pends,  and  to  make  them  live  as  plentifully,  and  as  much  in  our 
confidence,  as  our  pimps,  valets,  grooms,  cooks,  butlers,  and  the 
other  pliant  minifters  of  our  recrei*tions.  I  inuft  be  permitted  to* 
inlift  on  it,  that  their  prefent  endeavours  to  reftrain  our  inclina^ 
tions,  amount  to  high-treafon  againft  reafon,  the  fovereign  of  the 
human  mind,  and  merit  a  much  feverer  chaftifement  than  the 
contempt  with  which  we  always  look  down  on  them.  I  won-, 
der  how  our  holy  then,  who  read  and  talk  fo  inceflantly  about 
wifdoto,  can  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  imagine,  we  will  ever  heed  any 
thing  they  fay  againft  our  condud,  either  from*  the  pulpit,  or 
more  covertly  in  converfation.  Our  fortunes  were  given  us  to 
very  little  purpofe  indeed,  if,  obedient  to  fuch  admonitions  and 
hints,  we  ftiould^exchange  the  noife  and  fhow  of  life  for  the 
taftelefs  drowzy  paftimes  of  retirement;  fuch  as  deeds  of  gene? 
rofity  and  compaflion,  and  the  mortification  of  our  fprightly 
fenfes  and  appetites.  Thefe  amufements  we  leave  to  the  clergy, 
nnd  to  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  fo  mean  as  tq 
take  example  from  them ;  but  we  are  under  fo  ftrong  obligati¬ 
ons  to  onrj  fenfes  and  appetites,  for  the  numberlefs  delicious 
hours  they  have  beftowed  upon  us,  that  we  fhould  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  ungrateful,  if  we  denied  them  any  thing  they  fplicfted. 
I^eafpn,  which  enjoins  gratitude  for  benefits,  is  in  this  cafe  on 
our  fide,  as  well  as  in  every  other ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that, 
were  this  principle  able  to  embody  itfelf,  it  would  aflume  the 
form  of  a  handfome  young  fellow  of  family  and  opulence,  who 
abhors  priefts,  laughs  at  eternity,  feduces  raw  girls,  fwears  moft 
fulphureoufly,  lies  down  drunk  every  night,  plays  away  his  e- 
ftate-at  cards,  n^ufeates  his  wife,  challenges  his  beft  friends,  fup- 
ports  a  common  whore,  and  in  ftiort,  performs,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power  j  every  other  duty  incumbent  on  a  man  of  perfectly  fa- 
(hionable  manners,  and  ftridt  honour.  Ah  !  what  a  glorious, 
jolly  buck,  Reafon,  furniftied  wjth  firm  flelh,  and  warm  blood, 
would  make !  It  would  be  the  pinnacle  of  enjoyment  to  get 
drunk  with  him  \n  this  Ibape^  talk  bl^fphemy,'  break  windows, 
kick  proftitutes,  attack  the  guard,  and  become  the  terror  of 
your  dry,  inert,  fohs  of  fobriety  !  What;  enrfed  things  are  age 
nnd  difeafe,  which  deprive  thee.  Sir  Simeon,, of  the  power,  but 
leave  thee  the  inclination  for  fuch'  poignantly  joyous  exploits  I  Go 
on,  however,  to  difpel  the  darkening'  prejudices  of  education 
from  the  rifing  generation  by  the  beams  of  thy  wifdom,  and 
tliut  gam  a  diadem  of  glory  to  encircle  thy  venerable  head. 
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Poetical-Tale. 

V 

•ri^WAS  at  that  time,  when  folitary  Eve  ' 

J|[  Spreads  her  gray  robe  :  As  o*er  the  lilled 
vale, 

Stny’d  my  lone  fteps,  to  a  feque(ler*d  Ihade, 
Immur'd  with  ruiUing  boughs,  1  mark'd  a  Twain 
Stroll  pen&vely  along  ;  his  hoary  head ' 

Was  lilver'd  o'er  by  age ;  bis  beodiug  hand 
Xjean'd.on  the  proping  (lafT;*  O’er  his  wan 
cheeks 

(Shrunk  by  flow  dealing  time,)  corroding  care 
Had  cad  her  deep'ning  furrows,  whence  the 
tear. 

Rill'd  foftly  down  ;  and  from  bis  labouring 
bread,  . 

The  flghs  of  woe  burd  in  repeated  moans. 

Compstflion  thrill'd  my  frame ;  I  urg'd  my  way. 
And  hail'd  the  reverend  mourner.  Now  diT> 
courTe  ^ 

Eofued  on  either  flde  ;  while  all  his  pangs 
Tfelt,  as  thus  he  told  the  piteous  tale. 

*  My  name  is  Lycidas,  in  yonder  cott, 

(Hedg'd  round  with  Tpreading  ihrubs)  my 
wife  and  1 

Late  made  our  bled  abode  :  We  had  one  Ton, 
Pride  of  our  age ;  whofe  willing  hands  Tu- 
dain'd 

His  feeble  parents,  for  he  gave  bis  thoughts 
To  crown  pur  heads  with  joy,  aqd  all  our 
cares 

Smooth'd,  ibften’d,  and  allay'd.  The  flufli  of 
•  health, 

Crimfon'd  his  mellow  cheek  ;  and  genial  joy 
Beam'd  in  his  eye  ;  with  a  fuperior  mien, 

He  trod  amid  the  fwains  :  While  heart-felt 
peace 

Adorn'd  each  feature.  Oh  !  to  Tcan  the  traits 
Of  former  feenes,  fled  like  a  fleeting  dream 
.  Ne’er  to  return ;  what,  and  bow  vad  the  pang ! 
A  nymph,  (the  faired  of  the  rural  throng) 
Engag'd  his  heart,  nor  did  he  woo  in  vaia 
The  blooming  virgin  ;  and  th’  appointed  day 
Had  near  arriv'd,  to  crown  their  tender  loves. 

Who  to.themfelves  (hall  promiie  KTuiog  joys  ? 
None  but  the  fool.  We  thought  of  circling 
blils 

In  future  periods ; .  agile,  fancy  law 
Their  little  pratlers  grti^  ouy  trembling  knees, 
Nang  o'er  our  words  with  rapture,  and  repay 
Our  fondnefs  with  their  Tmiles ;  but  Oh !  how 
vain. 

How  granflent  are  onr  wiflies !  This  day  gives 
Joys  unexpected ;  and  returning  dawn 
Crowds  on  its  mighty  woes.  One  fatal  eve 
My  Ton,  as  wont,  drove  his  accudom'd  charge 
To  Tweed's  pure  current.  Limpid  was  the 


And  all  ferene  the  flty  (  the  TecHng  Sun 
Stoop'd  from  the  crimibn'd  cloud,  and  poorM 
nis  beams  * 

Full  on  theiamber  pooL  ,  The'  crydal  dream 
Reflecting  back  the  rays,  unto  his  eye 
DiTclos'd  its  pebbled  betL  The  vocal  choir 
Melodious,  trilling  through  the  quivering  trees 
Chear'd  all  around.  E'en  Nature's  fclf  con- 
fpir’d 

To  pleafe  and  tempt  him  in  the  cooling  dream. 
To  bathe  his  wearied  limbs.  Lur'd  by  the 
Tcene, 

He  plung'd  amid  the  wave,  and  Tail'd  a  while 
Triumphant  o’er  its  Turface :  Till  at  once 
Red  niih'd  the  river  down,*  and  o'er  the  plains 
Spread  delblation.  Thrice  his  nervous  arm 
Repell'd  the  Twelling  Tuige ;  and  thrice  the  tide 
Broke  o'er  him  :  Snatch'd  at  once  from  life, 
from  joy. 

His  much  lov'd  parents,  and  his  eager  hopes. 
He  Tunk  precipitate,  till  rous'd  again 
By  death’s  dread  drufgles,  (for  the  angry* 
flood 

Gu(h'd  from  his  nodrils,  and  his  heart  beat 
thick 

Within  its  pent-up  ched,)  he  gaTps  for 
breath. 

And  made  a  faint  eflay  cading  his  eyes 
O'er  the  extending  deluge  to  the  plain 
In  Tilcnt  agony ;  be  gaz'd  for  aid. 

(Alas,  how  vain  !)  for  no  relief  was  near. 

Ye  fathers,  who  have  felt  the  throb  of  woe 
For  a  beloved  Ton  !  O  pity  me 
While  1  relate,  that  from  a  didant  mount 
1  Taw  afar  his  ruin.  Swift  as  wind 
1  left  the  cliff,  and  had'ning  on  to  Tave 
My  fondling  from  the  dream,  met  bigger  woe. 
His  aged  mother,  and  bis  beauteous  bride, 
(Unknown  to  me)  had  fcal’d  a  riling  bill 
To  view  the  rolling  deluge.  When,  at  once, 

A  breaking  wave,  unto  their  eyes  difclos'd 
A  bulky  object,  whirl'd  round  and  round 
By  the  tempeduous  billow ;  till  at  lad 
They  daih'd  it  on  the  fhore.  Both  dooping 
•  down 

Eyeing  it  nearer,  darted  with  amaze 
To  view  their  darling's  corpTe;  agbad  they 
look'd 

At  other  TpeechleTs,  while  convulflons  (hook 
Their'  quivering  frames,  and  with  a  hollow 
fhriek 

They  downward  fell,  and.  mix'd  the  frothy 
dream. 

Oh !  .ye  whoTe  tender  boibms  pity  thrills. 

Shed  Toft'ncd  anguifh.  Ye  who  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruthlcis  want,  bereav'd  of  all  ye  lov’d, 

Give  me  the  feeling  tear  :  And  guide  your 
'deps  .  ' 

To  yonder  lonely  vak,  where  their  lov'd  dud 
'  Add  to  the  mouldering  ruins.  Oft  at  eve 
I  Tpeed  my  way,  and  &oU  the  peaceful  graves 
With  tears  of  po^nant  pain.  For  now  to  cam 
A  (mail  Tubfl  dance,  thcTe  weak  feeble  hands 
Manure  the  rugged  glebe  ;  and  my  gray  hairs 
Sink  to  the  dult  with  ang^,  pain,  and  woe.* 
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Ye  rivers  fo  limpid  and  dear, 

.Who  rede  A,' as  in  cadence  you  dow. 
All  the  beauties  that  vary  the  year, 

All  the  dow*rs  on  your  margins  that  gro 
How  bled  on  your  banks  could  J  dwell, 
Were  Mclifra  the  pleafure  to  (hare. 

And  teach  your  fweet  echoes  to  tell 
With  what  fondnefs  I  doat  on  the  fair  ! 
Ye  harveds,  that  wave  in  the  breeze 
>As  far  as  the  view  can  extend  ! 

Ye  mountains,  umbragioiis  with  trees, 
WhoTe  tops  fo  majedic  afeend! 

Your  landlkip  what  joy  to  furvey, 

Were  Melifla  with  me  to  admire  f  * 
Then  the  harved  would  glitter,  how  gay. 
How  majedic  the  mountains  afpire  !  ^ 
In  penfive  regret,  whild  I  rove. 

The  fragrance  of  dowVs  to  inhale  ; 

Or  watch  from  the  padures  and  grove, 
Each  mufic  tl^t  doats  on  the  gale.  ' 
Alas  !  the  delufion  how  vain  ! 

Nor  odour^nor  harmony  pleafe 
A  heart  agonizing  with  pain, 

Winch  tries  ev*ry  podurc  for  calc. 

If  anxious  to  datter  my  woes, 

Or  the  langour  of  abfence  to  chear. 

Her  breath  1  would  catch  in  the  rofe. 

Or  her  voice  in  the  nightingale  hear. 

To  cheat  my  defpair  of  its  prey, 

What  objeft  her  charms  can  alTumc  ? 
How  harlh  is  the  nightingale's  lay. 

How  infipid  the  rofe's  perfume  ? 

Ye  Zephyrs  that  vifit  my  fair. 

Ye  inn*beams  around  her  that  play, 

Poes  her  fympathy  dwell  on  my  care  ? 

Does  die  number  the  hours  of  roy  day  ? 
Fird  perilh  ambition  and  wealth, 

"  Fird  pe(i(h  ail  eUe  that  is  dear, 

£*cr  one  figh  (hould  efcape  her  by  deaith. 
E'er  my  ablence  Ihould  cod  her  one  tear, 
When,  when  (ball  her  beaoties  once  more 
This  defolate  bofom  furprife  ? 

Ye  fates  !  the  bled  moments  rcdorc 
When  1  balk'd  in  the  beams  of  her  eyes, 
When,  with  fweet  emulation  of  heart, 

Our  kindnefs  we  druggled  to  Ihow ; 

the  more  that  we  ^tro^’e  to  impart^ 

^e  felt  it  more  ardently  glow. 

•  Sec  tlic  PtATT. 
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The  invocation: 

WILT  thou  dill  prolong  thy  reign. 
Hoary  Winter,  and  fevere  ! 

Bind  the  frozen,  fruithds  platn. 

And  deform  the  op’ntng  year  ? 

See  !  the  clouds  of  fable  d^ 

Gloom  the  concave  of  the  dey  ; 

Now  they  wing  their  low'ring  dight 
To  the  dreary  Hades  of  night : 

Tempefts  howl,  and  vapours  weep, 

As  along  the  fields  they  Iweep  ; 

While  the  owl,  with  om'nous  feteam. 

And  the  glow»worm*s  ^imm'ring  gkam 
Horrors  Iprcad  ;  And  fpcflrcs  rife. 

And  courage  at  the  prolped  dies . 

Where  ?  6  where  dod  thou  recUnc, 
Lovely  Spring,  angelic  maid  ? 

Or  in  citron  groves  fupinc,  ‘ 

Or  on  beds  of  fpices  laid  ? 

Parent  of  each  gentle  gale, 

Slcep'd  thou  in  fomc  dow'ry  vale. 

With  the  Graces  by  thy  fide, 

Arcadia's  boad,  Arcadia's  pride  ; 

Or,  where  other  mountains  rife. 

All  beneath  benignant  iUies, 

Dod  thou  fport  thy  hours  away,  '  , 
Ever  lovely,  ever  gay  ; 

Forgetful  of  theft  defert  plains. 

Where  horrific  Winter  reigns  ? 

From  this  didant,  northern  clkne, 

Smiling  pow'r  I  oh  thee  I  call ; 

Swift  on  downy  wings  of  time. 

Hade,  with  cv'ry  fofrnidg  gale ; 

Hade,  revive  the  drooping  feene. 

Robe"  the  fields  in  chcarful  green  ; 

Drive  t’  inhofpimbie  Ihores^ 

Where  the  frighted  Euxine  roars, 

Boreas,  with  his  dormy  train, 

Defpot  of  the  Greenland  main; 

With  Favonian  breezes  blow, 

Difljpatc  theft  clouds  of  woe ; 

Rural  fccncs  of  joy  dii^lay. 

And  chafe  the  gloom  of  night  away. 

Oh  the  Zephyrs  filken  wing. 

Mild,  and  gentle  Power  !  return  ; 
Fragrant  fwcets,  and  rofes  bring. 

Wet  with  the  purple  dew  of  morn  : 

Wake  to  harmony  and  love 
The  foogders  of  the  vocal  grove ; 

Give  the  tints  of  blooming  hue, 
Op'ningtotlF  eorapttti^d  view,'  -  - 
As  the  bright'ning  profpefl  dawns. 

To  dowVy  fields,  and  verdant  lawns  t 
Clad  in  wmning,  foft  attire, 

Ev'ry  bread  with  love  infpire 
Banidi  Winter  from  the  year, 

Hoary  Winter,  and  fcvcrc ! 

Gldfgrw,  '  3M« 


W  !  — - —  : 
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•  review  op  new  publications: 

JUcher^hes  fur.  hi  Modifications  det  AtmoJ^here  :  contenant  Pttiftoire  cri^ 
Hque  du  Barometre  et  du  Thermomeirt ;  un  Traite  fur  h  ConfiruBion  de 
'  ces  Infirumemj  des  Experiences  relatives  a  let^rs  ufages^et  principale- 
fttent  a  la  Mefure  des  Hauteurs^  et  a  la  Corre^ion  des  Refralfions 
moyehnes ;  avec  figures.  Dediees  a.M.  M.  de  fAcadevtie  Royale 
des  Sciences  de  Paris.  Par  J.  A.  De  Luc,  Citqyen  de  Geneve^ 
Cdrre^k  des  Academ.  Royales  des  Sciences  de  Paris  et  de  Montpellier. 

2  tom.  4Co«  A  Geneve.'  ' 

IT  is  a  flttteririgprofpea  to  the  prefent  age,  to  behold  philofo- 
,phers  relinquiihiug  at  laft  empty  fpeculadon  in  phyfics,  and 
applying  tvith  adlduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  genuine 
or  experimental  knowledge.  It  is  particularly  flattering  to  a 
Briton,  to  fee  his  countrymen  not  only  foremoft,  but  making  the 
moft  cohfiderable  progrefs  in  this  arduous  courfe.  Guerick,  in¬ 
deed,  had  invented  the  air-pump  ;  but,  like  many  other  invent¬ 
ors,  feems  to  have  had  very  little  conception  of  tlie  utility  of  his 
difeovery.  It  was  referved  for  Boyle  to  make  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  While  the  other  philofophers  of  the  lad  century ‘were 
cont;^nding  about  vain  theories  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  Boyle 
and  Newton  were' employed  in  confulting  Nature  herfelf,  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  liot  fo  fplendid,  perhaps,  but 
more  permanent,  in  proportion  as  the  materials  were  more  du¬ 
rable.' 

Since  the  days  of  Newton,  there  has  not,  it  would  feem, 
a|^)eared  an  inftanCe  of  greater  patience,  perfbverance,  and 
fiiccefs,  than  the  performance  under  confideration.  M.  De 
Luc  has  been  employed  for  no  lefs  than  twenty  years,  upon 
tile  inveftigations  and  exp^iments  heceflary  to  elucidate  the 
fUbjeft  of  his  prefent  treatife ;  and,  if  other  obfervators  can 
ufe  his  inftruments  with  equal  accuracy  and  addrefs,  barome¬ 
trical  oblervation  is  advanced  to  a  point  of  improvement  that 
leaves  little  farther  to  be  defired. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  our  author,  that  the  meafuring 
of  heights  by  the  barometer,  is  not  of  fufiicient  conlequence  ci¬ 
ther  to^  philofophy  or  fqciety,  to  juftify  his  employing  fo  much 
time  and  pains  to  bring  It  to  perfediion.  But  no  inquiries  into 
nature,' founded  on  experiment,  can  be  unimportant;  becaufe 
they  ulways;  more  or  lefs,  Uluftrate  her  powers ;  and,  in  the  long 
circuit  which  our  author  has  taken  to  reach  it,  many  ufeful  fe- 
condary  openings,  concerning  the  nature  of  fluids,  and  the  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  atmofpbere^  have  prefented  themlelves. 
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Iti  this  performance,  De  Luc  intended  to  compreh^d 
thing  relating  to  his  fubjea,  whether  difeovered  by  others  or 
hitnfclf.  Accordingly  ,  about  half  the  firft  volume  is  occupied  in 
exhibiting  a  pidure  of  the  labours  of  philofophers  previous  to 
the  aeraofhis  own.  As  he  proceeded  with,  his  inquiries,  he 
recorded  faithfully  and  minutely  almoft  every  ftep  he  took, 
whether  fuccefsful  dr  not,  that  his  reader  might  be  fully  fatif- 
fied  he  had  neglected  no.  pains  nor  caution  to  difeover  the 
-truth,  and  tpjght  profit  even  by  his  errors,  in  cafe  he  inclined  to 
^engage  in  a  fimilar  courfe  of  inveftigation. 

This  plan,  we  apprehend,  is  exceptionable,  and  affords  foun^a- 
tion  for  the  chief  objedlion  to  which  the  book  is  liable.  For, 
inftead  of  prefenting  a  fuccindl,  well-arranged  detail  of  experi¬ 
ments,  with  natural  theories  and  conclufions  deduced  from  them, 

*  k  acquires  too  much  the  air  of  a  journal,  and  becomes  irkfome 
-and  fatiguing.  .  .  ^  . 

'  To  meafure  altitudes  with  accuracy,  our  author  requires  two 
obfervations  to  be  made  at  the  fame  time ;  one  with  a  barome¬ 
ter  on  the  plain,  and  another  with  a  barometer  on  the  fummit 
of  the  height.  Each  barometer  muft  be  attended  with  two  ther¬ 
mometers  ;  one  to  corredl  the  effects  of  heat  op  cold  on  the  ba- 
rometer,  at  the  time  of  obfervation;  or,  in  the  author’s  words, 
to  reduce  both  the  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature ;  the.Oi*.. 
^er,  in  conjundion  with  the  one  of  the  fame  kind-  on  the  fum¬ 
mit,  •  to  afeertain  the  mean  heat  of  the  column  of  air  intercept¬ 
ed  between  the  two  barometers.  Much  new  and;  curious  iW- 
mark  is  advanced  on  the  conftrudtion  of  thefe  inftruments,  the 
corrections  to  be  made  on  the  one*  by  the  other,  the  fcales,  mofl 
commodious  for  ^at  purpofe,  and  the  computations  of  the  al:^ 
titudes  from  the  correfpondent  defeents  of  the  mercury;  and,- 
as  the  fize,  the  price,  and-  the  plan  of  the  book  will  probably 
prevent  its  extenfiye  circulation,  we  prefume  it  will  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  rnoft  of  our  readers  to  furnifh  them  with  a  plain  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chief  improvements  on  each  of  thefe  fubjeCls. » 

The  firft  operation  performed  on  the  barometers,  after  chufing 
the  tubes  *of  equal  diameters,  and  as  round  and  fmobth  as  poffi- 
ble,  was  boiling  the  mercury  in  them,  in  order  to  difeharge 
air  lodged  in  the  fiuid;  but  efpeclallyon  the  JG:des  of  the  glafs./ 
Before  the  author  difoovfer^ed  this  praftice,  his, ^barometers  .  cor? 
reljponded  not  in  their  motions,  though  id  every  appearance  per-  I 

feClly  alike*  '  The  boiling  rendered  their  progrels  regular  and . 

.  uniform.  J  . 

'  \  That 
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•  ,That  the  tubes  may  bear  boiling,  they  muft  hot  be  Very  thick, 
the  diameter  of  the  glafs  not  above  half  a  line  ♦,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bore  ihould  be  from  if  to  three  lines.  For,  unlefk 
the  glafs  be  fo  thin  that  the  heat  may  inftantly  penetrate  it, 
and  cbnfequently  dilate  it  all  equally  at  the  fame  time,  it  will 
infallibly  be  broke  to  pieces.  This  operation  is  executed  in  the 
following  manner':  A  chafing  difh  with  burning  coals  is  placed 
on  a  table :  The  tube,  hermetically  fealed  at  one  end,  is  in¬ 
verted  and  filled  with  mercury  within  two  inches  of  the  top : 
The  tube  is  gradually  brought  near  the  fire,  moving  it  oblique¬ 
ly  up  and  down,  that  the  whole  length  of  it  may  be  heated,  and 
advancing  it  nearer  and  nearer  till  it  is  adhially  in  the  flame : 
The  globules  of  air  begin  to  move  vifibly  towards  the  top  :  The 
boiling  at  laft  commences :  And  it  Is  eafy  to  caufe  it  take 
place  with  violence  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other,  by 
making  the  feveral  parts  of  it  fucceflively  pafs  with  rapidity 
through  the  flame. 

The  greater  part  of  the  air  difcharged  by  the  boiliiig,  arifes 
from  the  infide  of  the  glafs;  for  the  mercury  contains  very  little, 
and  it  is  probably  lodged  there  in  the  making  of  the  tubes.  The 
common  practice  in  glafs -houfes,  is  to  break  the  long  tubes,  when 
warm,  into  ftiort  pieces  for  ufe,  by  which  means,  the  external 
air  ruflies  in  with  violence,  carrying  along  with  it  the  dull  and 
humidity  with  which  it  abounds.  Thefe  fettle  on  the  internal 
furface,  and  the  cavities  of  the  glafs,  from  which  no  operation 
but  boiling  can  diflodge  them. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  difcover  the  effedts  of  heat  on  the' 
altitude  of  the  mercury.  For  this  purpofe,  feveral  barometers 
were  chofen,  which,  for  fome  time,  had  been  perfe<flly  confonant 
in  their  motions.  One  of  thefe  was  placed  in  an  apartment  by 
itfelf,  to  mark  the  change  in  the  external  air,  if  any  Ihould  hap¬ 
pen..  The  reft  were  fituated  in  another  apartment,' attended  with 
three  thermometers,*  graduated  accordi  ng  to  the  fcale  of  M.  De 
Reaumur  f ,  and  exadlly  correfpondent  with  one  another.-  The 
point  at  which  the  barometers  flood,  when  the  experiment  be¬ 
gan,*  was  carefully  obferved,  and  likewife  the  precife  height  of 
the  barometers.  The  latter  apartment  was  then  gradually  heat¬ 
ed,  and  with  fo  much  uniformity,  that  the  thermometers  flill 
continued  to  agree*  When  the  heat  had  been  augmented  as 
-VoL.  I.  «  '  K  k  much 


•,  *  A  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  French  inch.  The  French  inch  is  to  the 
EngliAi,  as  153  to  144* 

.  f  The  freezing  point  of  his  thermometer  is  marked  o,  and  boiling '^ter  8o* 
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much  as  poi&ble,  the  altitudes,  botdi  of  the  thermometers  and  bflro* 
meters  were  again  accurately  marked,  to  afcertain  the  differences 
that  correfponded  to  one  another.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
feveral  times  with  next  to  no  variation ;  and  from  the  barometer 
in  the  firft  apartment,  it  appeared,  that  no  fenfible  alteration 
had  taken  place  in .  the  external  air.  From  thefe  experiments 
Was  deduced  this  general  conclufion,  which  .is  the  principle  of 
all  the  immediate  corrections  to  be  made  on  the  barometer  by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  that  an  increafe  of  heat,  fufficient 
to  raife  the  thermometer  from  the  point  of  melting  ice  to  that 
of  boiling  water,  augments  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  precifely  fix  lines. 

It  is  cafy  to  form  a  fcale  of  a  thermometer  that  will  readily  ex- 
prefsthis  principle.-  For,  dividing  the  lines  of  the  fcale  of  the 
barometer  into  four  parts,  and  fub-dividing,  by  the  eye,  thefe 
'  fourths,  into  fecoild  fourths,  the  lad  become  dxteenths  of  a  line. 
Six  lines,  then,  the  whole  variation  produced  by  the  heat,  make 
96  fixteenths  of  a  line.  Divide  the  fpace  of  the  fcale  of  the 
thermometer,  contained  between  the.  above  mentioned  points  of 
melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  into  96  parts;  and,  for  every  de¬ 
gree  of  variation  of  the  thermometer,  there  will  be  of  a  line 
to  add  to,  or  fubftraCt  from,  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

It  is  a  fcale  of  96  parts,  and  that  fJale  continued  above  boil¬ 
ing,  or  below  freezing  water,  as  (hall  be  found  neceffary,  which 
accompanies  the  firft  of  the  two  thermometers  that  attend  the 
portable  barometer.  And  it  is  a  fcale  whofe  lines  are  divided 
into  fixteenths,  which  is  applied  to  the  portable  barometer.  Our 
author  ^oes  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that,  from  an  acutenefs  of  fight, 
acquired  by  long  habit,  he  is  able  to  obferve  a  variation  of  even 
half  the  above,  that  is,  a  thirty  fecondth  part  of  a  line,  which 
correfponds,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  about  two  feet  and 
one  half  of  height.  This  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  almoft  incre¬ 
dible,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidercd,  that  no  inclination  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  is  admitted,  nor  a  Nonius  index.  He  ob« 
ferves,  that  all  the  attempts  to  render  the  variations  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  more  perceptible,  by  inclining  the  tube,  or  otherwife,  dj- 
minifti  accuracy  in  proportion :  That  he  could  never,,  by  any 
contrivance  of  this  fort,  approach  certainly  nearer  than  of  a 
line,  very  frequently  no  nearer  than  .That  of  a  line  is  ve-, 
ry  diftinguilhable  on  the  common  barometer,  and  the  rifqne  of 
unperceived  errors  much  lefs. 

The  laft  experiment'had  made  it  evident  that  the  thermometer 
.  was  of  great  confequence  in  barometrical  abfervations ;  the  au- 
"  ‘  -  xhOTs 
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thor,  for  this  reafon,  turns  afide  here  to  examine  the  (late  of  that 
iuftrument. 

The  firft  inquiry  Is  concerning  the  fluid  moft  proper  for  the 
thermometer.  After  much  inveftigation,  and  many  experiments, 

.  mercury  is  preferred  for  the  following  reafons. 

I.  The  variatTons  of  the  fiz^  of  mercury  correfpond  more  * 
exadly,  than  thofe  of  any  other  fluid,  with  the  variations  of  the 
degrees  of  heat. 

Our  readers  will  form  an  idea  of  the  refult  of  the  refearches 
•n  this  head,  from  the  following  table.  Suppofmg  the  interval 
between  boiling  water  and  melting  ice,  at  which. points  all  ther¬ 
mometers  agree  with  one  another,  and  with  the  real  heat,  divi¬ 
ded  into  80  parts  according  to  Reaumur;  and  that  the  fortieth 
degree,  moft  diftant  from  both  the  extremes,  where  confequently 
the  ‘  difference  of  the  thermometers  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  real  heat,  is  greateft,  be  fixed  on  as  a  point  of  comparifon, 
the  right  following  thermometers  defcending  will  ftand  thus : 


Real  heat  -  -  -  40 

Thermometer  of  Mercury  -  -  -  38.6 

Oil  of  olives  .  -  ^ 

Lintfeed  oil  -  -  •  37*8 

Effential  oil  of  camomile  -  37«a 

Effential  oil  of  thyme  - '  37 

Water  faturated  with  fea-falt  34.9 

Spirit  of  wine  that  bums  powder  33.7 

,  Common  water  -  -  -  ^  19.2 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table,  that,  of  all  the  fluids,  the  con- 
denfations  for  the  firft  half  of  the  fcale  proceed  fafter-than  the 
heat  decreafes ;  but  that  mercury  keeps  pace  with  it  more  near¬ 
ly  than  any  of  the  reft.  Suppofing  then,  again,  to  obtain  ano¬ 
ther,  view  of  this  fubje^,  that  the  diminution  of  the  heat  from 
80  to  40  lhall  produce  in  all  the  fluids  a  condenfation  expreffed 
by  the  number  1 5,  the  condenfations  for  the  other  half  of  the 
fcale,  from  40  to  60,  will  be  marked,  for  the  different  fluids,  by 
the  numbers  that  follow : 

Mercury  -  -  14 

Oil  of  olives  ♦  -  134 

Lintfeed  oil  -  13.4 

Effential  oil  of  camomile  «  13 

1  Effential  oil  of  thyme  *  •  12.9 

Water  faturated  with  fea-falt  ^  11.6 

Spirit  of  wine  that  burns  powder  10.9 

Common  water  4*7 


»4 

134 

134 

13 

12.9 
11.6 

10.9 

4-7 

Hence 
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..  Hence,  again,  appears  the  near  congruity  of  the  progrefs  of 
mercury  with  that  of  heat  itfelf,  and  that  no  other  fluid  has  fo 
little  deviation. 

2,  Mercury  is  more  eafily  purged  of  air  than  any  other  fluid. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  thermometers,  arifes  from  the 
air  contained  in  the  fluids  employed  :for  that  purpofe,  which 
muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  expelled,  other  wife  they  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  a  meafure  of  heat.  The  vegetable  oils,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  vifcofity,  refign  their  air  with  much  reiudance. 
Three  months  will  often  be  infufficient  for  the  entire  extradlion  of 
it.  The  air  is  more  eafily  difengaged  from  fpirit  of  wine ;  but  the 
operation  requires  a  good  deal  of  addrefs.  The  more  mixture 
fpirits  have  of  water,  or  other  fluids;  the  more  air  they  contain, 
and  with  the  greater  difficulty  it  is  expelled.  Salt-water  is  the 
moft  difficult  of  all  fluids  to  be  cleared  of  air.  It  pofTeffes  a  va** 
pour  more  elaftic  than  that  of  any  other  liquor,  and  yields  this 
vapour  ip  more  abundance  than  frefii  water.  Neither  fpirits 
nor  water  endure  the  heat  of  the  boiling  point  till  they  are  pur¬ 
ged  of  air.  Mercury  endures  this  heat  without  the  lead  agita¬ 
tion,  and  is,  befides,  eafily  feparated  from  the  little  air  it  con¬ 
tains,  by  boiling. 

3;  Mercury  is  the  moft  proper  of  all;  fluids  to  meafure  great 
di^erences  in  the  degrees  of  heat. 

There  is  often  occafion  to  afeertain  degrees  of  heat  above  that 
of  boiling  water.  Here,  both  the  thermometers  of  oil  and  fpirit 
of  wine  become  absolutely  ufelefs  ;  becaufe  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  can  be  carried  the  length  of  that  point.  But  .mercury 
meafures  the  higheft  degree  of  heat  of  moft  liquids.  It  fupports 
the  heat  of  melted  tin,  and  confequently  that  of  all  the  compo- 
fitions  of  lead  and  the  femirmetals  in  fufion.  When  well  clear¬ 
ed  of  air,  it  will  bear,  without  boiling,  a  heat  of  275  degrees  on 
Reaumur’s  fcale,  where  boiling  water  is  at  So,  Mr.  Braun  of 
Peterfcurg  affirms  it  will  bear  300. 

Neither,  it  is  to  be  renaarked,  can  the  other  thermometers  en¬ 
dure  n  great  degree  of  cold.  That  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  the 
French  academicians  carried  to  Lapland,  when  going  to  meafure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  froze  at  1 7  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  Reaumur.  The  above-mentioned  Mr  Braun  afferts  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  bore,  before  it  froze,  a  cold  no  lefs  than 
261  degrees  below  freezing.  Hence  it  appears,  that  mercury 
meafures  a  r^inge  of  heat  of  no  lefs  than  5^1  degrees;  that  is,  a- 
bout  feven  tirnes  the  difference  of  heat  between  melting  ice  and 
boiling  wat?r,  *.  :i .  .  -  . 

4.  Mer» 
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4.’McrCuiy  accommodates  itfelf  more  quickly  than  any  other 
fiuid  to  the  heat  of  bodies  about  it.  .  “ 

j.  All  mercurial  thermometers  (land  at  the  fame  points  with 
an  equal  degree  of  heat;  and,  confequently, agree  always  with 
one  another  in  the  fame  circumftances. 

The  reafon\)f  this  property  of  mercury  arifes  from  the  ho- 
mogeneous  nature  of  the  fluid  itfelf.  It  feldom  admits  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  matter ;  and,  when  fuch  mixture  takes  place,  it  is  - 
eafily  diftinguiftiable,  from  the  difierence  of  colour  it .  produces. 
Whereas,  oils  and  fpirits  have  always  more  or  lefs  mixture,  which  • 
affefts  the  rate  of  their  dilatation.  So  that,  unlefs  thefe  fluids  be 
abfolutely  pure,  no  two  thermometers  made  of  them  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  correfpond  in  their  motions.* 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  fixed  points  of  the  fcales  of  ther¬ 
mometers,  efpecially  thofe  of  freezing  and  boiling.  On  this 
fubjeft  he  gives  a  long  account  of  all  the  thermometers  of  any  re¬ 
putation  that  have  been  employed  in  Europe  fmee  thje  invention  of 
thefe  inftfuments,  with  their  conftruflion,  and  the  ufes  to  which 
they  have  been  applied.  As  there  Is  nothing  very  curious  in  this 
detail,  we  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  extracts  from  it. 
He  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the  general  opinion,  that  freezing 
water  and  melting  ice  are  of  the  fame  temperature,  is  erroneous; 
and  propofes,  that  melting  ice  or  melting  fnow  be  employed  uni- 
verfally  for  the  future,  In  fettling  the  inferior  fixed  point  of  the. 
fcale  of  the  thermometer. 

.  He  takes  notice  alfo,  that  the  term  of  boiling  water  is  liable  to 
Hill  more  ambiguity ;  becaufe  it  can  never  mark  the  fame  degree 
of  heat,  except  in  equal  degrees  of  ebullition  and  equal  weights 
of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  propofed,  then,  that,  in  fixing  this  point 
for  the  future,  the  water  (hall  be  made  to  boil  thoroughly, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  velTel ;  that  the  height  of  27  French 
inches  of  the  barometer,  as  being  nearly  the  univerlal  mean  al- 
’titude  of  the  mercury,  be  adopted,  as  the  meafure  of  the  weight 
of  the  .atmofphere  on  that  occafion ;  and  that  corredlions  be 
made,  in  proportion  as  the  mercury  (hall  (land  higher  or  low^er 
than  this  altitude.  ‘  - 

.  The  tubes  of  thermometers  (hould  be  as  round  as  poffible.* 
Whether  they  are  fo,  may  be  known  by  putting  a  little  mercu¬ 
ry  into  them^  and  marking,  with  a  pair  of  compalTes,  if  it  always 
fill  the  fame  fpace.  Capillary  tubes  are  preferable,  becauie  they 
admit  fmaller  balls,  which  render  thermometers. flronger  and 
more  fenfible.  .The  objection,  that  capillary  tubes  a£fe^  the  *• 
motions  of  the  fluids  they  containi  holds  only  when  thefe  tubes 
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communicate  with  refervoirs  wherein  the  fluids  arc  not  confined, 
but  does  not  apply  to  the  prefent  cafe.  The  glafs  ihould  be 
very  thin,  .if  nice  obfervation  is  required.  The  eye  more  eafily 
refers  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  tlie  point  of  the  fcaie  to 
which  it  belongs.  T7ie  diameter  of  the  ball  of  the  common 
thermometer  of  Reaumur  ihould  be  equal  to  ^2  diameters  of 
the  tube  *.  • 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  a  defcriptioh  of  the  portable  . 
barometer.  The  great  difficulty  in  conftrufting  this  inftrument 
lies  in  finding  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  quick-filvcr,  while 
,  agitated  by  the  motion,  on  being  carried  from  one  place  to  a- 
nother.  The  fluid  muft  be  fo  confined,  that  its  vibration  fliall 
not  break  the  tube  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  provifion  ihould  be 
made  for  its  dHatation  by  heat.  No  portion  of  the  mercury 
muft  be  allowed  to  efcape;  and  it  ihould  be  ready,  notwithftand- 
ing,  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  when  there  is  occafion  to  make  an 
obfervation.  To  unite  fuccefsfully  all  thefe  delicate  requifites, 
demands  not  a  fmall  ihare  of  dexterity;  and  many  ingenious 
contrivances  have  been  devifed  for  the  purpofe.  The  author, 
after  two  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  laft  adopted  tlie  following 
conftrudion,  which  he  employed  for  twelve  years  in  all  his  prin¬ 
cipal  experiments,  without  difeov^ring  in  it  -  any  confiderable 
fault  or  failure.  [To  be  continued^] 

Poems  chiefly  Rural y  edntainingy  I.  Odesy  Idylionsy  and  Anacreontics  ; 
II.  Rural  Tales  :  III.  Runny-mead ;  IV.  CorJtca\  V.  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  a  Lady;  VI.  Mifcellaneous  Ver/es ;  VII.  The  Progrefs 
of  Melancholy,  i  amo,  2  s.  Glafgow. 

HOwever  common  it  may  be  among  us  to  extol  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  learning  of  the  prefent  period,  and  whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  in  thefe  attainment  we  may  juftly  claim,  ftill  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  purity  of  idiom,  in  propriety  of 
diction,  and  in  accuracy  of  accentuation,  the  generality  of 
Scotch  writers,  who  have  not  travelled,  or  ftudied  the  language 
with  unwearied  attention  and  affiduity,  are  obvioufly  inferior  to 
the  Englifh.  A  paragraph  in  profe,  but  much  more  effedually, 
a  fiwza  in  verfe,  are,  for  the  moft  p^t,  amply  fufficient  to  a- 

'  ftertaia 

'  •  There  5s  given  here  from  M.  Durand  a  very  dcgaiit  general  canon  for  dc» 
tecminitig  the  nftio  of  tbe'diam'^er  of  the  ball  to  that  of  the  ‘tube.*  '  Thofc 
have  ffie  cqriofity  may  coniult  it.  It  i$  too  lon^  to  be  tranfcpbed*  '  ^ 
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fceruin  the.diftiiiAIon.  Tbefe  aflerti6ns,>'we  ai'e  forry  to  sidd'i 
arc  not  gratuitous.  They  will  appear  cTident  as  the  light  of 
heaven,  to  any  man  of  tafte  who  will  make  the  experiment.  It 
mull,  therefore,  give  us  and  every  (incere  enthufiaft  for  litera¬ 
ture,  the  moil  real  and  fenfible  pleafure,  to  fee  a  new  genius  a- 
rife  in  our  country,  who,  to  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a  genuine  poet, 
adds  the  propriety  and  elegance’  of  a  fine  writer;  and  whofe 
Mufe  difeovers  not,  by  the  barbarity  of  her  accent,  and  the 
harihnefs  of  her  numbers,  that  fhe  has  acquired  her  firft  ideas  of 
haiTOony  and  modulation  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Our  poet,  in  his  lyric  performances,  is  rather  charadlerizcd  by 
the  fprightly  and  tender,  than  by  the  fublime ;  yet  his  Muib 
preferves  her  dignity,  and  retains  that  pleafing  wildnefs,  that 
cxcurlivc  humour,  which  neceiTarily  enter  into  the  genius  of  the 
ode.  We  cannot  forbear -tranferibing,  in  this  place,  his  pathe¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  addrefs  to  Health.  v  ' 


O,  by  the  gentle  gales  that  blow 
Refrelhing  from  the. mountains  brow. 

By  the  vermile  bloom  of  mom,  . 

By  the  dew-drop  on  the  thorn. 

By  the  fky-lark’s  matin  lay. 

By  the  flowers  that  blooming  May 
Sprinkles  on  the  meads  and  hills,  • 

By  the  brooks  and  fuming  rills; 

Come,  fmiling  Health,  and  deign  to  be 

Our  Queen  of  rural  fports  and  glee.  : 

What  fudden  radiance  gilds  the  (kies ! 

What  warblings  from  the  groves  arife  ? 

A  breeze  more  odoriferous  blows  ! 

The  ftream  more  mufically  flows  !  ^  ♦ 

A  brighter  fmile  the  valley  wears  !  . 

And,  lo  !  the  lovely  Queen  appears.  •  ^ 

O  Health!  I  know  thy  blue-bright  eye. 

Thy  dewy  lip,  thy  rofy  dye. 

Thy  dimpled  cheek,  thy  lively  air 
That  wins  a  fmile  from  pining  Care. 

In  ftiort,  the  whole  of  this  performance  appears  to  us  fo  fpi-^ 
rited,  fo  tender,  fo  elegant,  that,  if  we  had  followed  the  im- 
pulfe  of  tafte,  we  fhould  have  inferted  it  from  beginning  to  end* 
We  cannot,  however,  admit,  that  any  Modwn  breathes  the 
true  fpirit  of  Anacreon.  There  is,  in  the  found  of  the  Teyaea« 

lyre, 


2(^  ^  .  .Juliet  Grenville: ..  • 

]yre>  an  irreilllible  and  ineffable  magic*  when  (Iruck  by  the  hand 
‘  of  its  original  mailers  which  no  other  touch  can  extort. 

The  poems  in  this  colle^lion,  entitled  Ruhny-imead  and  Cor- 
lica,  arc  animated  with  a  noble  enthufiafm  for  liberty.  The 
ftyle  and  numbers  rife  in  dignity  and  energy  with  the  fubje^ls  , 
they  treat.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  exprefs  our  general  fen- 
timents  of  this  poet  more  happily  than  in  the  words  of  Virgil : 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 

'Quale  fopor  feffis  in  gramine;  quale  per  aeftum 
Dulcis  aquae  falience  litim  reftinguere  rivo.  Ec.  V.  . 

Juliet  Grenville  ;  or,  the  Hijlory  of  the  Human  Heart;  in  3  vols. 
Tk/r  Brooke,  ixmo.  London,  Robinfon. 

IN  this  agreeable  novel,  we  meet  many  ftrokes  defcriptive 
of  the  charadler  of  women ;  and  the  author  feems  to  poflefs 
a  command  over  the  paffions.  He  roufes  them  noti  like  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  novelifts,  for  any  impure  or  criminal  purpofes.  His 
morality  is  fevere ;  and  we  fhould  pity  the  perfon,  who  can  per- 
ufe  his  work  without  being  warmed  to  benevolence  and  the  fi¬ 
ner  feelings.  It  is  not,  at.  the  fame  time,  without  improprieties 
and  defeats.  The  author  creates  fometimes  extravagant  events, 
for  no  other  end  than  to  excite  furprife.  He  had  no  occafion,  ' 
we  conceive,  for  this  vulgar  artifice  to  fix  and  fupport  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  reader.  He  ought  not  to  have  travelled  out  of 
the  road  of  nature ;  and,  perhaps,  he  ought  not  to  have  treated 
fo  often  religious  topics,  in  *  a  performance,  of  which  the  profef- 
fed  objcft  was  mere  amufement.  Ideas  of  the  moll  ferious  im¬ 
port  fuffer  a  degradation,  when  mingled  with  defcriptions  of 
the  foibles  and  the  weaknelTes  of  mankind. 


x^^'^r>:x><xx>c<xx.xxx  §  §x>c<x>ocK>o<x>^xxxx> 

fhe  Hijiory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  firfi  Invafion  of  it  hy  the  Ro¬ 
mans  under  Julius  Caefar,  Written  on  a  Ne^  Plan.  By  Robert 
Henry,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Minijiers  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  II*  i  1.  i  s. 
4to.  Edinburgh,  Balfour ;  .London,  Cadell. 

iffE'^udal  infiitutions,  fo  advantageous  to  liberty  in  their 
.v^Mll^^cendit^^^  andfo  defirudlive  to  it' in  their  decline, 
affofff,  wi‘»j|^il6fophic  inquirer,  a  fubjedl  of  the  mod  curious 
smd  htq^rtaht  fpeculation.  Their  commencement  has,  in  ge: 
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li)5ral,  been  dated  from  the  fettlement  of  the  northern  tribes* 
in  the  provinces  ot  Rome;  and  authors  have  accounted  .for 
their  rife  from  the  manners  to  which  thefe  barbarians  had 

«  -  •  r 

been  accuftomed  in  their  native  feats,  and  from  the  fituation  in 
which  they  found  themfclves  in  the  countries  they  had  fubdu- 
ed.  Hence  the  fimiiarity?of  appearance  which  fiefs  at  firft  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe ;  and  hence  the  uni¬ 
form 'progrefs  to  which  they  afterwards  fubmitted..  Fond  of 
war,  and  in  danger  from  an  enemy,  the  conquering  tribe  per¬ 
ceived  It  expedient,  that  the  grants  of  the  territory  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  (hould  be  burdened  with  military  fervice.  Thefe  grants,^ 
originally  revocable  at  pleafure,  became  gradually  l^s  depen¬ 
dent.  They  advanced  from  being  arbitrary  to  be  annual.  They 
were  then  continued  during  life,  or  a  feries  of  years ;  and,  at 
length,  they  were  made  perpetual  or  hereditary. 

In  this  progrefs,  they  were  flower  or  more  rapid  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  in  proportion  to  circumftance,  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners.  France,  for  example,  beheld  the  perpetuity 
of  the  fief,  before  it  was  known  in  England.  During  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  period,  however,  the  laft  ftage  of  the  progrefs  of 
fiefs  had  been  unfolded ;  and,  though  many  caufes  had  concur¬ 
red  to  retard  its  advancement,  the  fyftem  had  received  its  com¬ 
pletion.  The  invafion  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  introduced 
not  the  feudal  inftitutions ;  but  it  contributed  to  the  univerfali- 
ty  of  their  ufe,  as  it  fubjeded  to  military  fervice  the  poffeffions 
of  the  church,  and  produced  a  neceflity  for  converting  into  fiefs 
all  fuch  ellates  as  had  continued  allodial  and  independent.  It 
operated  on  ufages  already  known  and  eflablifhed,  but  created 
not  new  ones. 

This  way  of  thinking,  while  it  is  conformable  to  the  hiftory  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Is  illuflrated.  In  particular,,  in  regard 
to  England,  by  my  Lord  Coke,  Mr  Selden,  and  the  judges  of 
Ireland.  ‘  It  appeared  to  them  a  point  perfedtly  clear,  that  the 
feudal  polity  was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was  not  im¬ 
ported  into  England  by  Duke  William. 

^  They  have,  accordingly,  eftabliflied  the  antiquity  of  the  te¬ 
nure  by  knight-fervice,  and  of  the  incidents  or  fruits,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  it  drew  along  with  it.  They  have  fhown, 
that  the  Thani  Majores,  or  the  King’s  Thanes,  were  his  Immedi¬ 
ate  fonants  of  lands,  which  they  held  by  perfonal  fervice,  as  of 
the  King’s  perfon  by  grand  fergeanty,  or  knight-fervice  in  ca-' 
fite;  ‘and,  that  as  a  King’s  Thane  was  a  tenant  In  capite^  fo  the ' 
Thanus  Medioerh,  or  the  middle  Thane,  was  only  a  tenant  by 
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liiigHt  Jervice,  i;^o  either  Held  of  a  mean  lord,  and  not  imme* 
diately  of  king,  as  of  an  honour y  ' bv  manoury%^di  not  in  capite* 
And  they  have  proved,  that>  m  manyjnftances,*  the  dignity  of 
an  ^arl  was  feudal  and  inheritable  ' 

‘  In^oppofition  to  thefc  authorities,  and  to  the  evidence  of  hifto- 
ry,  Dr  Henry  holds  out  his  naked  aflertion ;  boldly  pronounciixg, 
without  aiiy  attempt  to  fupporthis  opinion,  that  the  feudal  inftitu- 
tions  were  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  He  allows,  that  tlie  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  nobles  received  lands  from  the  crown,  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  attending  the  king  in  perfon,  with  their  followers,  in  mi¬ 
litary  expeditions  ;  but  fuch  gifts,  he  maintains,  were  not  feu¬ 
dal.  He  allows,'  that  a  prefent  on  the  death  of  a  thane  was,  inr 
confequence  of  the  lands  he  pofTefled,  to  be  paid  to  the  prince ; 
but  this,  he  maintains,  was  no  feudal  incident  or  fruit.  His 
conceffiohs  are  evidently  contradi<5lory  to  his  concltifions  f .  It 
is  thus  perpetually  with  authors  who  examine  fubjedh  which 
.they  cannot  comprehend. 

In  one  portion  of  his  work,  this  author  is  perfe^ly  convinced, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were,  during  a  length  of  time, 
bound,  in  confequence  of  their  property,  to  attend,  with  their 
followers,  the  king  in  his  wars  % ;  In  another,  he  is  no  iefs  po- 
fitive,  that  the  mlnifters  of  religion,  both  among  the  pagan  and 
Chriftian  Anglo-Saxons  were  uniformly  exempted  from  all  mili¬ 
tary  fervices,  and  even  denied  the  ufe  of  arms  ||.;  ,  While  he 
defcribes  King  Edwin,  as  exceedingly  politic,  and  as  obeyed  and 
refpe(!tcd  by  all  the  other  princes  of  the  heptarchy,  he  fubjoins, 
concerning  Quicelm  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  that  he  gave  in- 

ftrudions 

■  •  Cokeprcf.  to  5.  Rep’,  i.  Inf.  75.  Cafe  of.  tenures,- argued  by  all  the. 
judges  of  Ireland,  p.  ipp.  Sclden’s  titles  of  honour,  part  a.  Other  au¬ 
thors  have  alfo  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  Bacon,  Saltern,  Sir  William 
Temple,  &c.  ,  , 

f  Some  antiquaries,  who  are  difpofed  to  trifle,  have  contended,  that 
the  Saxon  heriot  had  no  affinity  to  the  Norman  reHef,  .  But,  allowing 
'  them  this  advantage,  it  is  Hill  obvious,  that  if  the  heriot  was  not  a  confe- 
quence  qr  a  fruit  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  flef,  it  was  yet  a  refblt  of  feudal  fu- 
periority  ;  and  may  thence,,  with  propriety,  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  feudal  inditotions  among  the  Saxons. 

it  may  here  alfo  be  remarked,  that  fbme  writers  who  have  not  underflood 
the  trdatife  of  Spelman  on  feuds  and  tenures,  hare  urged,  that  this  great  an- 
tTqOary  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were"  altogether. Arangers  to 
the  feudal  polity. He  only  contends,  however,,  that  they  were  Arangers  to 
heredita^  fiefs.  He  allows,  that  they  had  eAates,  under  feudal  grants  du¬ 
ring  life,  or  a  feries  of  years.  See  his  feuds  and  tenures,  ch«  xii.  It  is  ohfer- 
vable,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  work  of  his  ought  to  be  read  with  particu¬ 
lar  caution.  It  was  not  publifhed  till  long  after  his  death,  and  he  feems  to 
havewritten  it  out  of  vanity  or  pique  againA  Mr  Sclden  and  the  judges  of 
Ireland,  '  *  f  Ch.  HI,  J  qh.  V, 
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fttu^ions  to  an  afTaffin  to  dcftroy  him  §;  a  very  ilngular  proo£ 
furcly  of  attachment  and  refpea.  But,  if  he  feems  to  poffefs 
a  propensity  to  retail  contradi<flions  and  abfurditlcs,'  it  ought  to 
be  remarked  to.  his  praife,  that  he  has  alfo  a  talent  for  difeove- 
ry«  He  has  found  out,  that  St  Dunftan  was  the  beft  hlackfmith 
and  brazier  of  his  time  *  ;  that  Providence  did  not  aHiially  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  Gothic  ordeals  f ;  and  that  our  prefent  moft  gracious 
Sovereign  George  III.  is  defeended  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons  p 

What  appears,  however,  to  be  the  moft  diftinguiftiing  charac- 
terlftic  of  this  author,  is  the  vivacity  or  wit,  with  which  he  has 
attempted  to  enliven  his  narration.  A  few  examples  of  it  will 
entertain  our  readers. 

*  When  a  perfon,  fays  he,  removed  from  one  kingdom  or  pro¬ 
vince  into  another,  he  did  not  change  his  law,  but  his  life  and 
limbs  continued  to  be  valued  at  the  fame  rate  tliey  had  formerly 
been;  and  any  Injury  that  was  done  to  him  was  compenfated ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  and  not  according  to 
thofe  of  the  country  in  which  he  refided.  This  gave  thofe  per- 
fons  who  removed  from  a  rich  country  into  a  poor  one,  much 
greater,  and  thofe  who  removed  from  a  poor  country  into  a  rich 
one,  much  lefs,  fecurity  for  their  lives,  limbs,  and  properties. 
The  of  a  Spaniard,  for  example,  was  perfe<ftly  fafe  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  it  was  valued  at  thirteen  marks ;  but  the  m/e  of  an 
Engliftiman  run  a  great  rifk  in  Spain,  becaufe  it  was  vafued  only  at  . 
twelve  Ihillings.  An  Engliftiman  might  have  broken  a  IVelJh^ 
nan's  head  for  a  mere  trifle;  but  few  Welftimen  could  afford  to 
return  the  compliment'  Having  mentioned  fome  reafons,  which 
induced  him  to  believe,  that  the  ordeals  were  an  impofttion  of 
the  priefthoodon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  he  adds:/ What  great¬ 
ly  ftrengthens  thefe  fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  example 
of  any  champion  of  the  church  who  fuffered  the  leaft  injury  from 
the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal ;  but  when  any  one  was 
fo  fool-hardy  at  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  the  church  of  any  of  her  poffeflions,  he  never 
failed  to  to  bum  his  fingers^  and  lofe  his  caufe.’  Speaking  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  Scotus  Erigena,  he  obferves,  that  his  uncommon  accom- 
plilhments  .procured  him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  ]Baid,.Kmg  of  France ‘  S.cotus,  continues  h'c,  accepted  of 
tTiis  invita,tion,  and  lived  feveral  years  in  the  court  of  tha.t  grwt 
prince*  on  a  footing  of  the  moft  intimate  friendlhiip  and  famdia- 
\  ^  fity, 
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rity>*  flecpmg  often  tn  the  royal  apartment,  and  dining  daily  at  the 
royal  table.  We  may  judge  of.  the  freedom  which  he  ufed  with 
Charles,  by  the  following  repartee,  preferved  by  one  of  our  ancient 
hiftorians.  As  the  King  and  Scotus  were  fitting  one  day  at'table,  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  after  dinner,  drinking  a  chearful  glafs,  the  phi- 
lofopher  having  faidfomething  that  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  French  politenefs,  the  King,  in  a  merry  humour,  afked 
himj  Pray  *what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a  fot  ?  To  which  he  an- 
fwered,  Toothing  but  the  table.  Tlie^  King,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
laughed  heartily,  and  was  not  in  the  leaft  offended,  as  he  made 
-.it  a  rule  never  to  be  angry  with  his  mafter,  as  he  always  called 
Scotus.  .  But  Charles  valued  this  great  man  for  his  wifdom  and 
learning  ftill  more  than  for  his  wit,  and  retained'  him  about  his 
perfon,  not  only  as  an  agreeable  companion,  but  as  his  preceptor 
in  the  feiences,  and  his  beft  counfellor  in  the  mod  arduous  affairs 
of  government.’  In  the  following  paffage,  our  author  is  peculiarly 
fortunate :  ‘  If  we  may  depend,  fays  he,  upon  the  authority  of 
their  laws  J  even  the  people  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  their  po-r 
verty,  and  the  low  date  of  the  arts  amongd  them,  were  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  gold  and  filver  plate  In  this  period.  By  one  of 
thefe  laws,  an  infult  or  injury  offered  to  the  King  of  Aberfraw 
was  to  be  cbmpenfated  in  this  manner  :  The  guilty  perfon,  be- 
fides  a  certain  number  of  cows,,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
edate,  was  to.  give  to  the  King  whom  .he  had  affronted,  a  filver 
rod,  as  thick  as  his  little  finger,  that  would  reach  from  the  ground 
to  his  mlouth  when  he  fat  in  his  chair  ;  together  with  a  gold  cup, 
that  would' contain  as  much  liquor  as  he  coqld  drink  at  once, 
with  a  cover  as  broad  as  his  Majedy’s  face  and  both,  the  cup 
and  cover  were  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  ploughman’s  thumb¬ 
nail,  or  the  Ihell  of  a  goofe’s  egg.  This  law  certainly  made  it 
very  imprudent  to  affront  his  Majedy  of  Aberfraw,  efpecia^ly  if 
he  happened  to  have  a  long  breathy  and  a  broad  face.  But,  if 
the  people  of  Wales  had  really  fuch  pieces  of  plate  amongd  them 
in  thofe  times,  they  were  probably  imported,  and'  not  .manufac* 
tured  by  themfelves,’  •  '  ,  .  .  -  i 

Concerning  the  pfalmody  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  it  Is  difficult 
to  fay  whether  he  is  pleafant  or  grave.  ‘  The  public  wordiip,  he 
obferves,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  feveral  other  nations  in 
this  period,  confided  chiefly  in  pfalmody ;  in  which  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  took,  much  delight.  In  fome  cathedrals  and 
larger  monadcries,  this  exercife  was  continued  bdth  night  and  day- 
wi^out  intermiffion>  by  a  condant  fucceffion  of  prie^  and  fm- 
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gers,  with  whom  the  laity  occalionally  joined.  Both  the  ears 
and^mlnds,  fays  an  excellent  antiquary,*  of  the  people  of  all 
ranks  were  fo  much  charmed  with  this  IncefTant  melody  of  thfe 
monks,  that  it  contributed  not  a  Tittle  to  increafe  their  zeal  and 
liberality  in  building  monafteries.  This  tafte  for  plhlmody  ve¬ 
ry  much  increafed  after  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches 
in  the  courfe  of  the.  ninth  century:  Whofe  pipes  of.  copper  (to 
ufe  the  words  of  a  writer  of  that  age)  being  winded  by  bellows, 
and  furnifhed  with  proper  ftops  and  keys,  fent  forth  a  moft  loud 
and  .ravifhing  mufic,  that  was  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  Even 
the  private  devotions  of  the  good  people  of  thofe  times  conlifted 
almoft  entirely  in  finging  a  prodigious  number  of  pfalms ;  which 
was  efteemed  the  moft  effectual  means  of  appeafin'g  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  making  an  atonement  for  their  own  fins,  or  the  fins 
of  their  friends,  either  living  or  dead.  It  was  commonly  an  ar- 
ticlev  in  thofe  voluntary  affociations  called  gilds  or  fraternities ^  fo 
frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  That  each  member  fiiould 
fing  two  pfalms  every  day,  one  for  all  the  members  of  the  frater- 
aity  that  were  living,  and  the  other  for  all  that  had  been  mem¬ 
bers,  hut  fwere  dead ;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  a  member,  each 
of  the  furviving  members  fhould  fing  fix  pfalms  for  the  repofe 
of  his  foul.  All  kinds  of  penances  might  be  redeemed  by  fing¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  number  of  pfalms  and  pater-nojlers.  For  example, 
if  a  penitent  was  condemned  to  faft  a  certain  number  of  days,  he 
might  redeem  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  fing¬ 
ing  fix  pater-nojlersy  and  the  119th  pfalm  fix  times  over,  for  one 
'  day’s  faft.  In  a  word,  pfalm-finging  was  a  kind  of  fpiritual  cajh 
in  thofe  times,  and  anfwered  the  fame  purpofes  in  religion  that 
money  did  in  trade.* 

The  only  writer  of  modern  times,  if  we  except  our  author, 
who  has  attempted  to  embellifh  hiftory  with  wit,  is  the  celebra¬ 
ted  M.  de  Voltaire.  With  what  grace  they  have  done  fo,  we 
^  will  not  inquire ;  nor  will  we  venture  to  contrail  the  brilliancy 
1  and  livelinefs  of  the*one,  with  the  jejune  jokes  of  the  other.  This 
I  lali  talk  would  lead  us  into  an  impropriety,  not  lefs  abfurd,  than 
I  if  we  fhould  compare  the  Hiftory  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chri- 
ftendom  and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

Among  the  writers,  on  whom  our  author  Jias  the  moft  confi¬ 
dent  reliance,  we  are  furprized  to  find  the  fchifmatic  bilhop  of 
Thetford.  The  unworthy  principles  of  Dr  Hickes,  we  conceived, 
were  known  to  *  the  moft  incurious  inquirers  into  Englifh  anti¬ 
quity.  His  erudition,  we  confefs,  was  great ;  but  it  is  on  that 
account  the  more  to  be  regreted,  that  he  abufed  it  in  ftudiouf- 
'  •  ^  \  ^  ly 
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ly  decrying  whatever  is  moft  excellent  and  .venerable  in  our  con- 
Hitutioh-  But,  in  adopting  his  milreprefentations  or  errors,  We 
will  acquit  our  author  of  any  paflion  for  party.  In  this  relpeft, 
he  deferves  a  commendation,  to  which  the  bilhop  has  not 
the  fmalleft  title.  For  it  is  infinitely  lefs  criminal  to  be  in  the 
WTong  from  incapacity  than  defign. , 

It  is  an  obfervation  made  by  father  Paul,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
peated  by  Mr  Hume,  that  every  performance  ftiould  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  poflible  within  itfelf,  and  fhould  never  refer,  for  any 
thing  material,  to  other' works.  This  maxim,  fojudiciousi  is 
totally  difregarded  ih  the  publication  before  us.  The  impor- 
.  tant  and  problematical  points,  which  prefent  themfclves  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the'  author  paffcs  over  with  rapidity* 
The  fentiments  of  oppofite  writers  concerning  them  are  neither 
ftated,  nor  examined.'  The  controvcrfy  concerning  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  parhameht,  fd  long  and  fo  keenly  agi¬ 
tated,  is  merely  hinted  at;  and,  as  if  he  had  no  manner  of  con¬ 
cern  with  any  topic  of  weight  or  confequente,  he  applies  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  circumftantial  narration  to  matters  ot  the  moft  frivo¬ 
lous  import.  Avoiding  with  care,  whatever  was  worthy  to  ex¬ 
cite  curiofity,  he  has  amafTcd  all  the  refufe  and  lumber  of  the 
times  he  would  record. 

Nor  has  this  author  conipenfated  the  defeft  of  his  information 
by  the  elegance  of  his  manner,  and  the  beauties  of  his  language. 
He  neither  fumilhes  entertainment  nor  inftrudlion.  DiflFufe,  vul- 
gar,’  and  ungrammatical,  he  drips  hiftory  of  all  her  ornaments 
As  an  antiquary,  he  wants  accuracy  and  knowledge ;  and  as  an  hi- 
ftorian,  he  is  deftitute  of  fire,  tafte,  and  fentiment.  His  work  is  a  ga¬ 
zette,  in  which  we  find  adions  and  events  without  their  caufes ;  and 
in  which  we  meet  with  the  names,  not  the  characters,  of  perfo-' 
nagcs.  The  mind  of  his  reader  is  affedted  with  no  agreeable  e- 
motions:  It  is  awakened  only  to  difguft  and  fatigue* 

‘  Poemi 

*  Of  his  ftylc,  it  may  be  proper,  that  wc  offer  fomc  fpeclmeos.  P.  8.  *  He 
lod  by  deaih  his  valiant  brother  Cutha.*  One  would  fancy,  from  this  exprelCon, 
that  there  were  other  methods  of  going  out  of  the  world  than  hj  death.  The  au¬ 
thor  m^ns  probably  by  a  natural  death,  P.  41  •  *  Eadburga— at  nothing  to 
accomplllh  the  deffniClion  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  her  difpleafure.*  P.88.  *  Mf 
dric —  by  one  means  or  o/Arr,  difappointed  every  feheme  that  was  formed,  for  the 
defence  of  his  country.’  P..sz6.  ‘  The  Scots  being  hard  prejid,  proposed  an  ac¬ 
commodation.*  P.  i^x.  *  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  difpofed  to  give  the 
gofpel  a  fair-beating.  Providence  provided  them  with  inffrudtors.’  P.  si'j.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  relics,  he  adds,  *  in  which  the  Romilh  priefts  drove  a  very  gainful  trade* 
P.  1  *  a  c^ious  falvo  for  the  abfurd  pra£tice  of  praying  in  an  unknown  ttmgue.’ 
P.^  xC).  <*.Tku  mighty  httfile  about  the  lifclefs  bodies  of  thefe  prelates  may  appear 
to  us  ridiculous ;  but  the  monks  of  St  Auguftin  knew  vsry  well  what  they  were 
ahouC  A  little  after,  it  is  added,  *  The  canons  of  Chrift’s  church,  who  had  the 
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IN  a  country  where  the  infection  of  poetry  becomes  epidemical, 
it  may  be  expelled,  that  the  generality  of  performances  of 
this  kind  will  feldom  reach  mediocrity,  either  in  their  plan  or 
‘  execution ;  and  happy  the  genius,  who,  at  fuch  a  period,  can 
rife  above  it.  When  we  recoiled  this  maxim,  and  how  unex- 
ccptionably  it  has  held  through  the  whole  annals  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  we  cannot  ceafe  to  refle(ft  with  exultation,  that  we  live  in 
a'  country,  and  in  an  age,  where,  though  many  fpurious  perfor¬ 
mances  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  Mufes,  which,  as,  they 
were  uninfpired,  muft  for  ever  remain  unacknowledged  and  un¬ 
approved  ;  ,yet  there  are  fome  diftinguilhed  names,  whofe  ani¬ 
mated  lays,  tranfmitted  by  Phoebus  and  the  facred  Choir  along 
the  flowing  current  of  duration,  ihall  echo  to  the  moH  diflant 
periods  of  immortality. 

The  author,  whofe  poems  now  lie  before  us,  by  the  firft  effort 
of  his  genius,  aflerted  his  legitimate  claim  to  the  laurel,  and 
difplayed  that  pregnancy  of  invention,  that  exquifite  fenfibiiity, 
that  genuine  enthufiafm,  which  are  the  inviolable  fan(flioas  be- 
ftowed  by  nature  on  every  real  poet ;  and,  though  we  could  not 
but  obferve  with  regret,  that  he  neglected  too  much  the  inferior' 
ornaments  of  his  art ;  yet,  from  a  dawn  fo  bright  and  promiflng, 
we  naturally  prefaged  a  meridian  of  glory.  Among  all  the 
kinds  of  poetryv  hitherto  exhibited,  none  perhaps  demands  high¬ 
er  exertions  of  native  energy,  none  requires  a  more  adlduous 
application  of  art,  than  fuch  as  are  didaiElic  or  topographical. 
It  will  indeed  be  granted,  that  deferiptions  are  more  engaging 
than,  precepts  :  Still,  however,  a  long  feries  of  fuccefUve  deferip¬ 
tions,  let  the  objects  be  ever  fo  various  and  intcrefting,  unlefs  a- 
nimated  by  hiftorical  allufions,  bold  and  natural  perfonifications, 
proper  and  important  rcflecflions,  muft  create  langour  and  dif- 
guft.  Of  this  the  author,  in  his  profpeift  from  Arthur’s  Seat, 

feems 

privilege  of  chufing  the  archbilhop,  and  had  been  concerned  in  fmuggltng  their 
two  lafl  ones  into  their  graves**  lp5.  ‘  beloved  darling  Ofwald  bilhop  of  Wor- 
ccftcr.*  P.  195.  ‘  Dunftan  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him— ta 
perfecute  the  married  clergy  with  all  his  might,*  1*.  199.  ‘  To  fay  nothing  of  his 
many  confli£ls  with  the  devil,  in  which  he  often  belaboured  that  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  molt  feverely,*— P.  473.  *  This  is  all  an  Engliih  monarch  ought  to  with  ; 
sdidfJBort  of  this^  he  ought  not  to  flop.*  P.  541.  ‘  Starcathcr,— was  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  not  to  meet  with  any  perlbn  wlio  had  ftrength  and  courage  enough  to 
heat  out  hithrmns*  P«  153.  *  This  gave  occafion  to  family  feuds  and  hiekeringSt 
which  were  attended  with  manifold  inconveniences.*  'One cannot  cafily  trace  the  ' 
Mftoric  dignity  in  theft  iuftances.  To  collect  all  the  examples  of  vulgarity  and 
^f  the 'contempt  of  grammar  and  compofition  in  tliis  author,  would  be  endlefs. 
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feems.'liighly  fenfibljb,  and  has  therefore  improved  every  licence' 
which  the  Lyric  Mufe  can  claim.  He  has  fclefted  the  raoft  in- 
tercfting  objects  of  defcription,  and  painted  them  in  their 
moft  agreeable  attitudes  and  colours.  He  has  varied  the  fcCne 
with  a  bold  and  copious  invention.  He  has  nobly  deviated* 
when  the  connection  of  hiftory  with  his  difFerent  objeds  proved 
favourable  to  fuch  Lyric  tranfitlons.  He  has  interfperfed  re¬ 
flections  that  give  luftre  and  dignity  to  his  theme,  while  they 
feem  to  flow  naturally  from  it.  ,  . 

We  cannot,  however,  difcharge  the  office  of  impartial  critics, 
without  remarking,  which  we  do  with  reluctance,  that  he  flill 
appears  too  negligent  in  the  mechanifm  and  conftruCtion  of  his 
pieces.  It  may  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  pafs  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  the  prefent  age,  with  all  its  advantages,  is  prither  quali¬ 
fied  to  produce,  nor  to  relifh  the  fublimer  beauties,  and  more 
animated  graces  of  poetry.  Modiffi  criticifm  fcems  to  contem- 
»  plate  every  objeCt  with  a  microfcopic  eye ;  and,  though  her  pro¬ 

vince  only  extends  to  fuperficial  inequalities,  flie  appears  even* in 
this  to  expatiate  with  higher  fatisfaClion  upon  faults  than  beau¬ 
ties.  But,  fince  this  is  the  humour  of  the  times,  though  a  poet 
«  confines  -not  his  view  to  any  one  point  of  duration,  he  ought, 
wherever  it  is  confiftent  with  dignity  and  proportion,  to  give 
his  figures'  the  minuted  polifh  of  which  they  arc  fufceptible. 
Connoiflcurs*in  general,  and  Englifh  connoifleurs  in  particular, 
will  tell  eur  author,  that  he  has  been  too  free  in  excluding  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  Thefe  omiffions,  inftead  of  giving  ftrength  and  energy 
toapaflage,  frequently  render  it  harfa  and  obfcure;  and,  tho’ 

I  it  may  be  ftiff  and  ungraceful  to  retain  the  articles  with  a  fcru- 

pulous  nicety,  yet' wantonly  to  rejeCt  them,  may  dived  a  folemn 
poem  of  its  graver  tone,  and  give  it  a  Hudibradic  air,  efpecial- 
ly  where  the  numbers'  are  nearly  the  fame.  An  Engliffi  ear 
will  be  frequently  fliocked  w'ith  the  diffonance  of'  his  rhymes,  as 
in  the  following  paflages. 

The  Abbey’s  choir,  and  fluted  ifle. 

In  ruin  venerable  dill. 

Rich  in  Gothic  fculptiire  trim, 

Ruin’d  by  the  hand  of  Time, 

.  Lefs  than  by  the  barb’rous  Ikill 
'  ^  *  Of  modern,  falls  the  noble  pile. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  rhyme  confids  not  fo  much  in 
identity  of  confonants ;  for  Dr  Aikenfide,,and  others  of  our  bed 
authors,  have  frequently  made  dilferent  liquids,  as  f^i.and  »,  rhyme 
one  to  another:.  But  it  is  cffentially  rcquifite,  that^  the  vowels 
which  arc  heard  in  the  rhyming  fyllables,if  not  identical,  fliould 

be 
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•'ibe  fimiM*  in  found.  Neidttr  can  it  'cfcapc  axumadverfion,  that  his 
cpnftru^ion  Is  o&en  coo  mTolv<^  Co  be  graceful;  nay,  iometimes 
hardly  compatible  with  perfpicuity,  smd  the  geniUs  of  our  Ian*  , 
'  guage,  as  in  thefe  lines : 

*  I  fee  where  gather’d  heap  around  ,  » 

'  Marks  of  Roman  power  the  bound, 

> ,  ^  Wondering  peafant  from  the  Eeld 

Dig  the  fc^e-apparenc  (hield. 

t  ^ 

...  From  where  fell,  the  Forth  belide, 

5  -  •  The  crefted  plume  of  EUi ward’s  pride. 

*  *  ... 

Here  Faith  and  old  Simplicity 

.  'Refide  with  Hofpitality;  .  .  ’ 

Refidc^— while  ftill  our  mountains  graco  * 

A  much  enduring  manly  ^  ^ 

Of  dan^r lovers,  Und  alarms ;  -  . . 

"  In  icvery  field  the  pride  of  arms, 
i  ln  theie  relpeds,  the  Dream  of  Elyfium  is  much  lels  cenfora* 

,  Me,  while,  in  its  contexture  and  its  tone,  it  feema  more  to  relbm-  ' 
Ue  tlie  Findaric  lyre.  The  reader  will  Judge  of  k  from  the  foK  * 
lowing  fpedmen.  Hius  the  author  apoftrophiaes  Cares 
Away,  ye  banllhcrs  of  fleep  ! 

Why  h^c , unhallow’d  vigils  keep  ? 

. Why  here  undne  attendance  pay  \ 

Ye  gloomy,  reftlefs  tribe !  away ; 

Go  where  fiantic  lover  lies, 
r  mom  arife; 

Or  where  wakes  Ambition’s  wight,  j  i 

RclUeft  toifing  thro^  the  night ;  ' 

Or  where,  fUll  with  plfinfc  - 

Mifcr  locks  bis  peace  of  uuud.  i 

' '  Go  haunt  iht  Bpd  inhere  fii^’rer  lies  ' 

•  Staring  wide  with  ftony  eyes,* 

While  dy  ing  wretch,  with  groan  profound^ 

,  -Drcadlty  points  the  gory  wound;  • 

And  Furies,  with  terr3[c  fiW, 

/  ^.  Tbls  around  the  torch  of  Ml,  *  •  :  '  .  ! 

!  Go  haunt  the  murd*rer*s  bed, 

/  'T^c  barbed  dart  of  mentaj  woc^ ,  -  ^  * ' 

His  laft  epilUe  is  a  trul7 

fteintbe  author  to  be,' inagrtttta^i&rt,w]^'!iicMbribn. 
a  word,  wh^  the  efiferrefcence  of  a.yoathfiil  fi&c7  leai||slM^  at' 
Ictiure  toitteid  to  the  ndimtUe  6f  of 

acquiriag  a  very  refpe^ble  limk  amoBK  thl  bar4i'^CaJ#doi^ 

14n»  ?  ^IflSTORn 


n  T  i  T  0  R  y. 

'Of  tHt  RUSSIANS- AND  TURKS. 

In  the  courie  of  tad  month,  letters  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe  (eemed  to  ton- 
firm  the  taking  of  Silihria  by  the  Ru(Ii- 
ans.  We  are  now  obliged  to  believe  that 
this  fortreis  is  dill  in  the  pod^on  of 
the  Turks.  By  advices  from  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Turkey,  dated  Dec.  30.  we  learn, 
that,  Dotwithdanding,  the  utmod  efforts 
of  the  Ruffians  again d  Silidria,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  quell '  the  courage 
of  the  garrifbn,  who,  by  freqqcnt  {allies, 
havededroyed  the  Ruffian  works,  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  their  men.  They 
iiidain^  a  fiegc  for  fix  weeks  with  fo 
great  refblution,  that  they  gave  time  for 
Haflan  Pacha  to  come  to  the  aflidance  of 
the  place,  at  the  head  of  a  nivnerous  ca¬ 
valry.  He  hrd  found  means  to  cut  off 
the  convoys,  which  were  going  to  the 
befiegers  camp and  then  fell  with  fuch 
fmj  -on  the  Ruffian  cavalry,  that,  after 
throwing  them  into  diforder,  he  forced 
the  general  to  laife  the  fiege  with  precipi¬ 
tation,  ■  and  re-pafs  the  Danube;  llic 
retreat  of  the.  Ruffians  was  fo  precipitate, 
that  they*  left'  behind  them  not  only  the 
Magazines  they  took  from  the  Turks, 
but  alio  their  own.  The  cavalry  particu¬ 
larly  fuifered  very  much. 

The  grand  vizir  has  didributed  his 
trbops  in  their  cantonments;  and  HafTan 
Pacha  will  only  have  a  flying  Camp  of 
*5  or  30, coo  men,  to  defend  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Danube,  which -ferves  as  a  barrier 
to  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  he  may  even 
hirrafs  the  enemy. 

Adetter  from  i*cterfburgh  Jan.  7.  fays 
that  great  preparations  are  making  for 
putting  the  Ruffian  army  on  the  Danube 
in  a  condition  to  open  the  next  campaign 
with  vigour ;  that  there  is  not  the  lead 
appearance  of  peace ;  and  that,  though 
the  lad  enterprizes  againd  Varna  and  bi- 
lidria  did  not  fuccccd,  the  court  is  not 
in  the  lead  diflatisded  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Count  de  Romanzow.  .  . 

All  the  letters  from  Poland  agree,  that 
the  Ruffians  have  repafl^  the  Danube, 
and  are  gone  into  winter  quarters.  They 
Hkewife  add,  that,  thoi^  the  Ruffians 
did  not  fucceed  in  their  attempts  upon 
Silidria  and  Varna,  they  have,  neverthe- 
fin  ipfM  dica^  gatupd  iMfcodt, 
l^;deftr^iag  the  maguioes  belonging 
t6  the  and  iayhig  wade  a  track 

of  luBiaf4apitacds'pf  t»entv  leagues^  up* 
Of*  ite  %ce  of  ia 


order  to  prevent  tnoleftation  in  their 
winter  quarters. 

The  Ruffian  minider  at  the  Hague  pu- 
bliOied,  Feb.  4.  a  refutatibn  of  three  falfe 
reports  that  have  been  fpread  over  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  news-writers.  With  regard 
to  the  ^d,  viz.  2  pretended  revolution  at 
Peterfburgh  or  Mofeow,  if  it  had  any  ex- 
idence,  it  mud  have  originated  from  fbme 
didurbances  in  a  very  ^dant  part  of  the 
country,  where  a  vety  fmall  number  of 
inhabitants  oppofed  the  l<^ying  of  fbme 
taxes,  and  the  execution  of  other  orders ; 
buL-Jitc  infurreftiott,  if  any,  upon  this 
occafton,  was  immediately  quelled.  The 
fccond  report,  that  the  Ruffians  fuffered 
great  lodes  in  their  expedition  againfi 
Silidria  and  Varna,  and  in  repaffing  the 
Danube,  has  as  little  foundation.  Tlie 
intention  of  the^  Ruffians  wa^  only  to  dc- 
droy  the  magazines  which  the  Turks  had 
edablifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siii- 
dria  and  Varna,  and  to  lay  wade  the 
country,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  fub- 
fidcDce.  After  having  gained  their  ends, 
it  was  only  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  which 
were  rendered  impafl'able  by  the  great 
quantity  of  rain  and  fnow,  that'  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  purfuing  the  advantages 
they  had  gained,  and  induced  then»  to  re- 
pafs  the  Danube,  which  they  did  without 
any  confiderable  lofs,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  the  winter-quarters  they  are  now  in. 
The  lad  report,  of  a  dimij^ion  of  the 
Ruffian  army,  by  fkknefs  amd  other  dif- 
aders,  admits  of  ati  eafy  refutation.  The 
Ruffian  army  was  not  fo  numerous  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  as  at  the  dole  of 
it ;  fo  that  the  public  fbould  rather  won¬ 
der  how  the  Ruffians  performed  fb  many 
expeditions  againd  the  enismy  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  finifhe<l  the  campaign  fb  glu- 
rioufly,  with  fuch  a  fmall  number  of 
troops. 

ENGLAND. 

On  Friday*  the  loth  of  February,  the 
fpeaker  of  a  great  af^mbly  ^d  not  take 
the  chair  till  after  three  o'clock,  though 
the  heufe  was  very  full.  He  made  a  fhort 
apology  for  not  taking  t^  chair  fooner ; 
faid  it  was  on  account  of  a  letter  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertifer  ad- 
drefied  to  him,  coacemihg' certain  peti¬ 
tions.  He  faid  he  wa^  conidous  there  was 
nbt  the  lead  grbund  for  acAifation  a- 
'gaind  hbn ;  -  that,  if  he  tras'guil^  of  fuch 
baienefs  as  hf  was  there  charged  with,  he 
onght  nbt'oiily  fo  be  driven  but  of  the 
chdr^  hilt  never  fnffeted'to  c^e  within 
of  that  bononrabk  liocik  a^ain; 


tjiofc  bt  now  fMrcelved  an  boooiirable 
|eotleoMin»  Mr  Sawbridge,  coming  in, 
wk^  p»^tcd  one  of  'the  petitions,  and 
be  hoped  he  would  inform  the  hoofe  what 
he  luuMr  of  his  condnft  refpefting  thefe 
petitions. 

Sir  Edward  Aftley  arole,  and  went 
throof  h  the  whole  of  the  charges  contain* 
ed  in  the  laid  letter,  as  far  as  refpefted 
him  ;  and  laid  the  charges  of  partiality 
were  fblie. 

.  Mr  Sawbridge  fald,  that  he  was  applied 
to  prefent  the  petkion  but  a  few  days  ago; 
that  what  he  had  faid  concerning  it  was 
according  to  the  inftruftions  he  received  ;* 
but  he  knew  of  no  partiality  on  the  lide  of 
Sir  Fletcher. 

.The  whole  houfe  feeming  unanimous 
that  the  charge  was  groundl^s,  Sir  Flet* 
cber  arofe,  and  faid  he  was  thoroughly  fa- 
tisfied  the  houfe  thought  him  innocent, 
and  it  was  the  height  of  his  ambition  to 
gain  their  eileem  ;  that,  if  he  had  their 
good  opinion,  he  cared  not  what  any  fac* 
tion  faid  of  him. 

r  The  order  of  the  day  was  going  to  be 
be  read,  when  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  faid, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  impeachment 
of  the  uoderftanding'of  that  houie  to  fuf- 
fer  fuch  a  thing  to  pafs  with  impunity ; 
that'  he  therefore  moved,  “  That  the 
printer  of  the  paper  be  brought  before  the 
houfe.**  . 

Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey  faid,  he  fhould  dil^ 
lent  to  fuch  a  motion,  not  through  any 
difrefped  to  the  fpeaker,  but  becaufe  it 
would  be  produftive  of  much  didurbance, 
and  the  &me  tumults  that  a  like  order 
produced  a  few  years  pad  would  be  all  re¬ 
vived  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  the 
letter  was  written  with  a  view  to  hurt  the 
liberty  of  the  prels,  and  fet  his  Majclfy  a- 
gain  at  variance  with  the  city,  more  tnan 
any  fpleen  to  Sir  Fletcher.  That,  as  Sir 
Fletcher  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  favonr- 
able  opinion  of  the  houfe,  be  thought  the 
motion  was  needlefs.  If  Sir  Fletcher  was 
not  fatisfied^  our  courts  of  law  were  open 
to  do  him  jullice. 

Mr  Qiaiies  Fox  faid,  he  agreed  with 
the  worthy  baronet  f  Sir  Joleph),  that  the 
letter  was  written  with  an  intent  to  hurt  the 
liberty  of  the  prels,  for  it  was  full  of  fuch 
flagrant  lalfch^ds,  that  no  man  of  Icnfe 
who  could  put  the  leall  belief  in  it; 
that  he  lik^wile  agreed  it  would  be  pr<^ 
dblHTe  of  bndc&Ss!;  but  be  hoped  tb^ 
would  alw^  prelerve  their  pierogativf, 
mid-  proteA  tkemreives ;  for  it  woHuid  be 
an  abfurdity  to  appeal  to  an  inferior  court 
tn  pthee&bn.  He  laid.  Would  the  court 


to  the  court  o/  Comtnon^pkas  1.  Usat  fau 
obierved  the  honoQcable  .gen|lmaft  (Sir 
Joleph)  dreaded  the  confiquenccs  artliag, 
from  the  aodon  ;•  becaiile  they*  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  printers  the  laft  time,  they 
imagined  they  bad  a  right  to  libel  any 
member ;  that  we  were  now  warm  in  tho 
matter,  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  proper- 
ell  time  to  difeufs  and  go  through  with  it. 

Lord  North  laid,  he  was  very  well  a- 
warc  of  the  confequences  chat  would  arile 
from  the  motion  ;  but'  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  had  got  to  fuch  a  height,  that  ibme 
meafure  muH  he  thought  on;  (hat  he  fop- 
pofed  the  printer  would  not  obey  the  Aim* 
mons;  they  mu  A  then  lend  their  roeflen- 
ger  to  take  him  into  cuAody ;  Ibme  dty 
alderman  would  take  up  the  meHengcr, 
and  the  next  Aep  would  be  to  take  up  the 
alderman  ;  that  the  alderman  would  not 
mind  going  into  confinement  for  two  or 
three  months,  as  it  would  make  him  po¬ 
pular,  and  eAabii(h  him  a  patriot.  But  he 
hoped  the  condud  of  the  citizens  to  the 
lall  aldermen  that  were  confined  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  printers,  would  be  a  caution 
to  any  alderman  d^ufing  their  caule  for 
the  future;  that  one  indeed  prelenred  their 
eAeem,  but  the  other  (Mr  Oliver)  who 
was  as  honeA  and  able  a  magiArate  ms  any 
in  the  city,  had  been  the  public  butt  for 
ridicule  by  the  very  citizens  for  whom  he 
had  fuAded  confinement ;  that  the  courts 
of  law  had  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  fpemker*s  order  to  take  up  m  printer 
was  legal  and  fulficient,  and  be  bopiul  this 
matter  would  now  be  fettled,  as  it  muA 
be  done,  and  the  fooner  the  better;  other- 
wile  no  pcrfon*s  charafler  was  lafo. 

Mr  Sawbridge  faid,  that,  if  Sir  Fletcher 
was  not  fatisfied,  he  would  be  litre  of  re- 
drefs  at  law  ;  the  firA  lord  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  obtained  L.  aooo  damages  from  the 
printer  of  .the  London  Evening  PoA.for 
a  libel  agaioA  him. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Jenkinibn 
and  Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  who  fpoke 
nearly  the  fame  as  LK>rd  North  had  done. 

Mr  Dowdcfwell  then  laid,  the  noble 
X^ord  imagined  the  printer  would  notob^ 
the  rpeaker*s  fummons ;  it  was  bis  opini¬ 
on  the  printer  would;  and,  fuppolehe 
Ihottld  inform  them  the  author  of  the  let¬ 
ter  was  Mr  Wilkes,  what  would  they  do 
to  him  I  why,  nothing.  That  he  had  a 

great  c Accm  for  the  liberty  of  the  prels  ; 
but  he  thought  that  liberty  was  greatly  1- 
buA^d,  mnd  hoped  to  fce  jome  able  regu¬ 
lations  made  to  it,  but  not  the  liberty  dp- 
Aroyed ;  that  be  plmioly  fordaw, 
fomc  proper  methods  were  tsken  to*  cpr*r 


^11^,  In  Its  own  deftnce,  io  dfcfttoy  it'  did  not  read  theiic^'er  part  of  tho  ktter/ 
cntirdT'i  lec^’^vtist 'Would  be  the  conk-  which  negteftwfll,  I  hope,  be  imputed 
<|ncnce.  .  '  to  that  hurry  which  the  natore  of  ray  bu* 

*  Sir  Viliam  Meredith  faid,  the  author  finefs  fuMefts  me  to/’ 

being  given  tip  (honld  not  eXcbtpate  thofe  -  The  clerk  having  taken  down  this  part 
dark  and  infamous  incendiaries,  printers,  of  his  eacnlpatory  addrefs^  the  fpeaker 
who  kept  their  prefles  open,  and  were  aflced.  If  that  was  all  he  had  to  fay  in  his 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  (lab  any  man's  defence  ?  He  replied,  **  Daring  the  coorfe 
^ara^er;  that  he  looked  upon  printers  of  twenty  years  in' which  I  have  been  in 
Co  be  the  mod  libelous  and  unworthy  let  bufinefs,  1  never  before  incurred  the  dif- 
of  men  we  had.  plcafure  of  this  houfe,  1  hare  volunta* 

\  Sir  Harbord  Harbord’s  motion  was  go-  rily  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  throw  my- 
ing  to'be  read,  when  Mr  Dempfter  arofc,  fclf  upon  the  mercy  of  the  houfe/* 
'ilnd?f^ke‘ nearly  as  follows:  “  We  arc  •  He  was  then  interrogated  by  a  mem- 
^aHai^’oTprcicrying  our  power  ;  let  us  ber.  Whether  he  knew  Mr  Hornc’i 
off  what  oiir  power  con  fifts-— Is  chriftened  name?  He  anfwcrcd,  John, 
Itp^  the  poVw  of  the  p^ple  ?  Can  we  '  Whether  Mr  Horne  was  a  clergyman  ? 
diiftroTtheir  liberty,  without  our  own  ?  I  His  reply  was,  he  is  deemed  ib.  He  was 
look  upon  this  motion  to  be  levelled  en-  queflioned  as  to  the  place  of  Mr  Horne’s 
cirely  at  the  greateft  blelfings  we  enjey,  rcfidence,  and  the  profeffion  he  followed? 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs ;  a  liberty,  IH  anfwercd,  after  fome  hefitation,  That 

that  is  tne  means  of  our  public  money  Mr  Horne  lived,  be  believed,  at  Brent¬ 
being  expended  fb  well  as  it  is- :  It  keeps  ford,  and  officiated  as  curate  there, 
great  men  honed,-  through  fear  of  being  ^  Mr  Woodfall  was  then  ordered  to  with- 
iexpoftd;  and  thofe  that  opprcfs  thepcople  draw,  and  the  debates  were  opened  by 
AOW,  would  opprefs  them  ten  tiipes  nioro,  *  Mr  Herbert,  who,  after  expatiating  large- 
virere  k'  notfor'thccchfurc  they  arc  liaibJfc  ly  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
"to  through  this  channel.  That  this  H-  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  libel,  and*  the 
berty  is  abufed,  1  own ;  but  1  think,  be-  neceflity  of  maintaining  the  privileges 
fore  fueh'  a' motion  was  made,  it  would  of  the  houfe  inviolate,  moved,  that  H.  S. 
Kave  been  proper  for  the  houfe  to  come  to  Woodfall,  for  having  prints  a  falfe, 
a  refolutidn  of  your  innocence,  and  let  it  fcaudalous,  and  feditious  Ubel,  ffiould  bf 
be  recorded  in  the  journals.  1  have  no  committed  to  tjie  cudody  of  the  ferjeant 
"doubt, 'Sir,  of 'your  innocence,  and  the  at  arms. 

ittbsf  aHuded  to  being  a  libel;  but  I  think  '  Several  members  contended,  that  ii 
wr  are  too  precipitate  in  Our'  procee-  the  man  had  ohyy^  tbe’fummons  of  thV 
drags.'*  *  houfe,  fbrac  lenity  diduld  be.  Ihown  him ;; 

*  ‘A,  motion  was  then  made,  and  the  that,  had; he  ref ufed  'obedience., to  the 

<|uedion  put.  That  Mr  Woodfall,  printer  fummons,  he  could  but'-;  have  been  com? 
*of 'the  -  Public  Advertifer,  do  attend  the  mitted  to  Newgilte,  which  was  the  ut- 
‘bbuie  oU  Monday  neat,  having  printed  mod  puniCbnbent  the  houfe  could  inflid: 
*in  bis'papcr’a  letter,' hi^ly  rcde&ng  on  and  to  puniffi  a  man  who  had  behavea 
HhVchat^lnr  of  thy^aker  of  this  houfe,  with  fubmi(Gon  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
to  the  ^Uliuufe;  which  he  had  behaved  with  contempt,  was  cy- 

was.cartfed  affinnativc  nem*  con»  ranny  in  the  extitme.  ' . 

'  j:On  Mor^l||jQ|lli^i4th,  Mr  Woodfall  Itwasalfe  urged,  that  acoiqirakmentto 

he  was  cal- ^  Newgate  would  only  renew. thofe unhap- 


ii  vi  s  r 

ind  mo-: 

^on  «  Otner^  Q<mvncf  oored  that  the 
journals  mrj^t  be  fcarcM  lor  a  precedent 
to  jiiflify  thedti^rtal  motion ;  Imt  minoiie 
full  In  point  coSia  be  bad,  Lord  North' 
iufifled  that  it  Hiould  be  withdrawn  to - 
make  way  for  his,  otherwi/e  He  would  in- » 
fid  on  Mr  Fox*s  for  a  commitment  to-' 
Newgate ;  but  the  fenfe  of  the  hooie  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  on  the  other  fide,'  Mr  Her¬ 
bert  refufed  to  withdraw  his  motioa  ;  and 
the  queition  being  put,  the  hoofe  divided, 
and  the  miniiber  was  left  in  a  muuMdcyof 
15a  to  dS., 

The  ditifion.beiag  over,  a  motioa  was 
made,  That  Mr  Horne  be  ordered  to  at¬ 
tend  the  houie  to-morrow  morning.  It 
pefi^  unanimoofly,  add  the  boufe  broke 
*  up  at  nine  o’clock.  1 

'  '‘  Feb.  1 6th,  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  rev.*  John  Horne  to  attend, 
‘.the  xncfleager  was  then  defired  to  give 
"  an  account  of  what  pafled  between  him 
and  Mr  Horne.  -He  faid.  He  went  to 
fieijrant’s  Inn  in  Flect-dreet  on  Monday 
evening,  about  a  quarter  pad  ix  o’clock, 
to  Mr  Tookes’s;  that  he  aiked  the  fervant 
" .  if  the  rev.*  Mr  Horne  was  there  ?  The  fer- 
vadt  anfwcrcd,  Yes.  The  fervant  defi- 
'  vred  to  know  his  name?  He  replied,  Mr 
Horne  did  not  know  him',  he  want^  to 
fpeak  with  Mr  Horne  concerning  fome 
'bufinefs  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
fervant  then  defired  him  to  walk  into  a 
parlour,  where  Mr  Horne  was  fitllng ;  > 
thlt  he  then  to^  tKeorders  out  df  his 
pbcket,  >and  giwo.uc  to  Mr  Horne,  and 
afkcd  hjm  tf-  he  was  the  fir.  Mr  John* 
Horne?  Mr  Hoth&faid;  my  name  is  John 
Horne;  but  there  are fcveral  John  Horne’s 
in  London  befides  me. '  When  he  looked 
at  the  letter,  he  (aid,  I  fancy  there  is  ibme 
tnidake  in  this;  but  give  mv  compli- 
ments^o  Mr  I^tfeU,  imd  tell  nim,  that, 
when  an  order  of  the  l^oufe  of  commons 
II  directed  to  me,  l-fiiall  think  it  my  du¬ 
ty  to  pay  obedience.  The  mefienger  was 
-  then  a(ked,  Whether  Mr  Home  put  the 
fnmmons  in  hit  pocket  ?  He  laid  be 
him  with  it  in  his  hand.  Mrtde  :Grey 
alked.  If  any  perfons  were  -pref^  at-the 
above  difcourfe,  and  if  the^  mefieiiger 
knew  any  of  them  ?  He£ud;  Thcfe  were 
three  perfons  prefentfDid  hbknoW'them  ? 
"One  of  them  (he  faidj  was  Mr  Alderman 
•Oliver,  a  mcmbcriof  that  houfe;*.  but  he 
"  .did  not  know  any  of  the  others.  He  was 
ordered  to  withdraw,-  •  - 

Mr  Herbert  thcVmoved,  That  the  rev# 
John  Horne  be'takbd  into  cuftody  of  the 
‘‘^pijcant  irt  arms'? Sir  Fletcher  told 
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hif^Thit  irft  they  mud  eoaie4di4k«aAw* 
lutioii  of  kirbei&g  guilty  of  a  biUiciii>uf 
privilege  of  that  houfe.  ,  .  * 

••  Deharts  Whether  Mr  fifeM 

had  been  pniky  of  contempt  to-  Uiat  boiifeC 
or, not  ?  After  whidi.tbc  quefiion  was^ 
catted  Cor,  and  it  pafled  by  a  majority^* 
That  the  revi  John  Hor^fliiooldhe  takaftt 
into  the  cuflody  of  the  feijeanttit  arau,  • 
and  that  the  fpeakcr  fiioold  forthwith  if^ 
fue  his  warrant  for  that  purpofe. 

Feb.  17.  Mr  Clemcntfon,  deputy  fer- 
jeant  at  arms,  was  called  in,  who  faid.  He 
went  yeflerday  to  Mr  Tookes’s  boii^  ttlr 
Sefjeant’s-inn,  and  had  Mr  Hu  rat  ksen-  ^ 
ftody  in  one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to' 
that  houfe.  The  fpeaker  informed  the 
houfe,  that  when  tkeprifbner  was  brought! 
to  the  bar.  No  queflions,  could  be  pro- 
pofed  to  him  but  from  the  chair. 

Mr  Hoi*nc  was  then  ordered  in,  and 
made  a  long  defence  to  that  past  of  his 
acoufation  which  tended  .to  his  helding 
the  houfe  in  contempt.  He  was .  ordsfed 
to  withdraw,  and  Mr  Oliver  made  a  ido«^ 
tion,  **tbat,  as  Mr  Horne  had  excorpated 
bimfelf  from  the  charge  alledged  aguo^ 
him,  of  holding  tl^  houfe  in  .contempt^ 
he  be  now  difeharged  from  the  cuflody  of 
the  feijeant  at  arms.**  A  flrqiig  debate 
enfued,  **  Whocher  the  above  motioa 
fliould  be  pot  or  not  ?’*  which  was  car¬ 
ried  againfl  Mr  Oliver.  » 

•  Several  queflions  were  propofed  to  the 
Speaker  to  be'^ed  Mr  Home  :  and  Mr 
Horne  was  call^  in,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  on  Friday  lafl,  and  the 
minutes  -  of  Monday,  were  read  to  him. 
The  Speaker  then  called  upon  him  for 
his  defence.  Mr  Home  informed  him 
that  he  fliould  be  glad  to  demean  himfelf 
by  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  houfe,  and 
defired  his  inflruflions  accordingly.  He 
particularly  wiflied  to  know,  whether 
what  had  been  read  to  him,  waa^ChO, 
..charge  or  the  evidence  ?  The  Speaker 
tOldhim  the  charge,  Mr  Horne  then  find 
he  preflimed,  the  boufe  meant  that  be 
ihQttld  pdian  bis  plea ;  after  a  paufe,  be 
.was  aniweredin  the  affirmative;  on  which 
'  Mr  Horne  immediately  faid,  He  (hould 
plead  there  as  in  any  other  conrt  of  juF' 
tice,"  Not  Giuky.**  He  was  then  ordered 
to  withdraw  ;  and  being  again  called  in» 
was  afeed,‘*‘If  he  chofe  to  have  Mr 
.Woodfall  before  him  ?**  Thu  he  agreed 
to;  and  on  the  queflion,  Mr  Woodfiril 
faid,  **  that  he  reoeived  the  Letter  from 
Mr  Horae ;  that  it  was  that  Mr  Horae's 
.writing ;  and  that  he  ^delivered  to  Mr 
'Horne  a  proof  of  ihe  ktter  before  it 
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IMjbUflied;  tbit  he  .vott^to  Mr  Home  as 
Ibon  as  be  reesHred  a  fuqaibons  to  attend^ 
and  that  Mr  Horne  deiimd  Hm  to  gbre 
Idm.ttp  as  abtbor.**  Upofi^this  Mr 
Home  was  aiked  for  hb  defettice.  He  re* 
fofed  to  make  any,  till  he  had  heard  the 
evidence  agiunft  him ;  as  he  iaid  it  wais 
tmiifttal  to  ptiniih,  a  man  upon  a  bare 
diarge,  ndthout  J^t  charge  being  fup- 
port^  by  evidence.  Mr  Horne  then 
afked  Mr  Woodfalt^  whether  he  was  not 
at  prefent  under  the  fcntence  of  the 
Ho^  ?  Mr  Woodfall  anfwered,  that  he' 
preiiimcd  be  was.  Mr  Home  then  ob- 
jefUng  to  Mr  Woodfall's  evidence,  as  he 
was  not  at  brge^  they  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  a  debate  Mtofe  whether 
Mrwoodfali*s  evidence  was  competent; 
after  which  an  order  was  made  for  the 
attendance  of  three  of .  Mr  Woodfall*s 
Compohtors,  and.  the  quefHon  for  id- 
joummept  was  put,  which  carried  by  a 
divifioa  of  144  to  40.  The  fpeakers, 
Jfeb,  18.  were  L.ord  North,  Mr  Caven- 
dtib,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
Sir  William  Meredith,  Mr  Bnrke,  Mr 
]!ltioniog,  MrDowdeiwell,  MrSawbridge, 
Mr  Oliver,  and  Mr  Townfend.  The 
fiouie  having  contintied  to  lit  till  pall 
ten  o’clock,  adjourned  the  further  pi^- 
cution  of  the  bulind*s  to  this  day. 

Thb  day,  FH>.  19.  Mr  Woodall’s  men 
attended  according  to  order,  and  were 
called’ to  the  bar  a^  examined,  and  their 
evidence  not  being  fufficient  to  prove  Mr 
Home  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the 
Public  Advertiler,  figned  SiriJte,  hut  hear^ 
Mr  Home  was  order^  to  bC  difeharged, 
paying  bb  fees. 

A  Letter  from  the  Sheriffs  to  J. 

Wilkes,  Efq; 


your  jtml3i£lk>n  to  attend  their  ftrvice  in 
parliament  on  Tuefiby  the  lyth  day  of 
February  next. 

Gonicious  of  the  dearell  right  to  a  feat 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  given 
me  by  the  free  choice  of  my  noble  friends, 
the  frediolders  of  Middl^x,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  ready  to  attend  their  fb^ce  in 
parliament.  On  that  day  I  will  certainly 
make  my  peiibnal  appearance  at  the  houft 
of  commons,  and  again  demand,  as  one 
0/  thareprefentatives  of  this  county,  to  be 
'iWbmin,  and  admitted  to  the  cxercile  of 
thole  powers,  long  ufurped  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whole  foie  title  is  founded  in  a  de- 
fperate  aft  of  enormous  wickednefs,  per¬ 
petrated  without  rcmorle  by  a  molt  aban¬ 
doned  majority,  againll  the  folemn  Crult 
rq>ored  in  them  by  the  people. 

.Before  the  period  of  their  political  dif- 
folution,  which,  to  the,  great  joy  of  all 
good  men,  approaches  very  fall,  1  Ihould 
be  happy  to  hnd  that  a  true  Icnfo  of  their 
deep  guilt  produced  in  thcle  hitherto  har¬ 
dened  linners  a  doe  compunfliou.  They' 
will  then  not  only  render  jullice  to  the 
nation  at  Urge,  but  provide  an  elfcflual 
Ibrurity  againA  fo  attrocious  and  alarming 
a  prec^ent,  as  that  grols  violation  of  the 
right  of  elcAioo.  May  the  wifdom  and 
jt^ice  of  parliv^ment  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  you,  gentlemen,  have  af- 
fordtxl,  of  rcconfidering  and  amending  the 
former  proceedings,  and  eAablilh  a  Arm 
and.iblid  barrier  for  the  future  again  A  c- 
very  inroad  of  courtly  or  mioUlcrial  de- 
fpotifm,  both  for  ouj^lves  and  oiu*  poAc- 
irity  I 

1  am,  with  great  regard, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  very  bumble  fervant, 
John  Wilkes. 


Sir, 

IN  ob^ience  to>a  letter  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Knight,  Spea¬ 
ker  of  the  bonfe  of  commons,  we  hereby 
fummon  you  to  attend  your  fervice  in 
parliunent  on  Tuelday  the  15th  February 
Beat.  We  have  tl^  honour  to  be,  Sir, ' 

'  Your  moA  obedient . 

Jan.  a8.  Humble  fenrants, 

17^4.  Stephen  Sayre,') 

William  Ler,  S  ^“**^“** 

.  Anfwer  by  J.  Wilkes,  Elq;‘  ‘ ' 

Gentlemen,  Jan.  >  19, 

T  HAVE  the  letter  which  you  did  me 
^  honour  of  writing  to  me  ^erday,  in 
ourfiiancc  of  the  ordm'  you  received  from 
fhc  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,- Knt. 
fbeakcr  of  the  boule  of  commons,  requl- 
jiiDg  you  to  fummon  all  members  ip 


*s 

SCOTLAND. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Slberies,  an 
objeft  of  great  importance  to  this  country, 
the  truAecs  for  hlheries,  .manufafhires, 
and  improvements  in  Scotland,  have  of¬ 
fered  a  premium  of  L  60  to  thc  perlbn  or 
company  who  Aiall,  in  veAHs  of  y>  tons 
burden  or  upwards,  take  and  cure  the 
greatcA  quantity  of  Cod,  Ling,  andTulk» 
in  the  year  1774,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed :  For  the  le- 
cond'  greiteA  quantity,  L  .50;  for  the 
third,  L  40 ;  a^,  for  the  fourth^  L  30, 
The  tniAees  have  JikewUe  recommend 
to  Alt  competitors  to.make  trial  of  Mr 
Cobh’s  method  pf;  fitting  the  lines^  And 
in  keep  an  ezaU  accoimt  of  Us  fuoceis* 
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A  meeting  of  the  holders  of  annuities 
from  the  Banking  eomnany  of  Douglas* 
Heron,  and  Co.  was  iield  at  the  Globe 
Tavern,  London,  on  the  pth  of  Febru* 
ary.  Fropofals  were  laid  before  them, 
by  the  company,  for  redeeming  the  a.n» 
nnities,  and  for  converting  them  into  a 
loan  at  s  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  years  ; 
CO  which  the  annuitants  unanimoufly 
agreed. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Bank,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pu¬ 
blic,  hav^egun  to  receive  in  payments 
the  notes  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  com¬ 
pany,  and  tb^e  of  Hunters  and  Co.  at 
Ayr* 

The  forfeited  edates  in  Scotland,  it  is 
faid,  will  foon  be  offered  to  their  refpec- 
tive  heirs,  upon  payment  of  a  feu-duty 
equal  to  ^e  rents  at  die  time  of  forfei¬ 
ture. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  fmall  hfliire  was 
obferved  in  the  parapet  walls  on  each 
fide  of  the  bridge  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Old  and  New  Edinburgh.  The 
feuers  upon  thoextepded  royalty,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fatisfy  themfelves  and  the  pu¬ 
blic,  whether  any  danger  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  this  appearance,  caufed 
the  bridge  to  be  examined  by  four  fkilfnl 
tradefmen.  Thefe  gentlemen,  on  the  3d 
of  February',  after  an  accurate  furvey, 
gave  an  unanimous  opinion,  that  the- 
fraall  reparation  in  the ,  parapet-walls; 
was  a  ftiong  indication  of  the  (hrength 
aud  fufficiency  of  the  bridge,  and  ought 
not  to  mtfo  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
the  public. 

Wc  arc  informed,  that  a  new  canal,  for 
making  a  communication  between  Bath¬ 
gate  and  Livingdon,  inthecounty  of  Lin- 
mhgow,is  in  agitation.  The  principal  in¬ 
tention  is  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
lime  and  coal  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  arc  no  coal-works,  to 
the  ead  of  Bathgate,  nearer  than  thoie 
that  dipply*  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
which  lie  ibuth  and  cad  of  that  'Capital  ; 
a  traft  of  country  abqut  14  miles  in 
length  ;  confequently  many  parts  of  Mid 
tfnd  Wed  Lothians  are  t%  miles  efidant 
from  coal.  By  cut  the  Bathnte  coal 
will  be  broughf  four  miles  fartner  ead, 
and  likewifo  join  the  GlaTgow  road,  from 
which  it  is  now  two  miles  didant.  About 
tbiee  fourths  of  the  intended  courie  of  the 
caMl  'is  through  low,  foft,  meadow 
grounds,  weli  fuppHed  with  water,  and 
fo  level,  that  it  is  thought  only  one  or 
two  locks  wiH  be  hecedary.  '  It  is  propo- 
dd,  -that  each  gentleman  fhould  make 
the  cut  through  his  own  grounds,  and 


become  proprieto'r  in  propottloil  to  the 
money  he  laya  out. 

We  learn  from  Perth,  that,  early  In 
the  morning  of  the  i4ih,  the  river  Al¬ 
mond  brought  down  great  quantities  of 
ice,  which,  being  dopt-.by  that  coming 
from  the  river  Tay  above  the  North-Inch, 
raifed  a  dike  fo  high  as  to  throw  the  wattf 
and  broken  ice  upon  the  Muirtown  fow 
grounds  and  North-Inch,  rill  they  were 
entirely  covered.  The  main  dream  co¬ 
ming  down  the  Inch  was  thrown  wed- 
ward  by  the  Ice,  and  furrounded  the  town. 
The  ice  in  the  bed  of  the  river  continued 
to  rife  till  nine  at  night,  when  k  broke 
with  a  loud  nolle  relembling  the  explofion 
of  cannons,  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
inhabitants.  The  water,  at  the  time  of 
the  rupture,  veas  fo  high  as  to  throw  many  . 
tons  of  ice  over  the  parapet  at  the  north- 
Ihore  towards  the  liigh-dreet,  which  o- 
hliged  the  people  to  fly  for  lafety.  All 
the  (hips  were  thrown  on  fliore,  and  dif¬ 
fered  condderably.  The  inhabitants  'of 
the  low  houfes  on  the  norrii'fide  of  the 
town  were  brought  out  in  boats.  Next 
day  the  Tay  run  in  its  ufual  channel;  but 
had  left  great  (quantities  of  ice  on  the 
.  inches.  The  bru^c  fudained  the  dsock, 
and  remained  immoveable,  though  the 

-  river  r^c  above  the  fpring  of  the  arches; 

-  -  On  the  sth  of  February, "the  important 
caufo,  conc^ing  Literary  Property,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  pled  before  the  Houle  of  Lords, 
h  was  an  appeal  from  the  <x>urt  of  chan¬ 
cery,  brought  by  Alexander  and  John 

-  Donaldlbn,  a^ind  fbme  of  the  principal 
<bookfellers  in  London.  The  quedioo  to' 

be  determined  was,  Whether  antbors,  and 
purchalers  of  copy-rights,  had  a  perpetual 
and  cxclufivc  property  in  their  works;  or, 

•  If  that  property  was  limited  to  the  periods 
«  mentioned  in  the  datute  of  Queen  Anqe  ? 

The  houfe  demanded  the  o^ion  of  the 

•  twelve  EngUlhJudges  :  Five  of  the  judges 
gave  their  opinions  in  favour  of  a  perpe* 

.'tual  property,  and  fix  againdit :  Lord 
Mansfield  fpoke  not  a  word.  The  Houfo 
'  of  Lords,  OQ  Tuelciay  February  axd,  af¬ 
ter  a  debate  of  four^hours,  found,  withcrat 
'  a  dtvilion,  that  authors  had  no  other  right 
to  the  property  of  their  works  than  what 
was  veded  in  them  by  the  datute.— —I  u- 
teUigence  of  this  decidon  reached  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  Saturday  lad. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Henry,  one  of  the  mini- 
ders  of  Edinburgh,  is  appointed  momuig- 

-  ledhntr,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  llir  John 
Trail,  deceafed. 

••  This  mormng^UBwrt^  fays  Mak- 
bnd,  **  has  been  as  it  were  a  nurfery  for 
the  minidry ;  for  pung  clergymen  have 
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{ ckoK^  aa  ^ppom^iity  to  ^lay  tkir 
■f€rttt  wbcfCfry  ntfiy  bare  been  prrferrid 
I  fi  ^  loftcQiiftdrfabUbcncfices.**  p.  166. 

L  ISTS. 

'MARRIAGES. 

Jen.  «)■  At  Didt>rook,  In  GlooceOer- 
ibWc,  Lofxi  Ayhner,  to  MH*s  Whitworth, 
tUiigbaer  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth. 

*  Feb.  4.  At  Milntown  of  Ncwiarbcty in 
AtaXs-thire,  John  NichoHbn  merchant  in 

.  Q^Marty,  to  MU5  Jean  Rofs  of  Gnlroi&c. 
If.  At  London,  Samuel  JohniioD, 
t.fq;  Mil's  Hefter  Napier,  daughter  of 
the  hat  IfOrd  Napier  of  Lewes  in  Su(I^. 
: «  I  R  T  H  S. 

Jan.  to.'  At  London,  Lady  Mary 

•  Walker,  of  a  daughter.  » 

-  a.  At  Gordon-Cadle,  her  Grace 

^^the  Dotchefs'of  Gordon,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS. 

>  ""  |m.  9.  At  Linton,  aged  74.  the  Rev. 
Mr^MKs  IMr«  minifterof  that  place, 
xo.  At  mritpatrifck-Du^Tp ^  the  Rev. 

.  Mr  M.*Moitaii,  ttlnider  of  .met  pariih. 

ax.  At  Bath,  Robert  Hughes, *  Efq ; 

.  rear-admiral  of  the  Red. 

«  X).  Athishoufeof  Boath,  Alexander 

a  Donbar,  of  Roath,  £% 

a In  Roft^hire.  the  Rev.  Mr  Hec- 
:  tor  M*Rhail,  mhntfterof  idle 
rifbes  of  KirkaiichaeLand  CoilMMlt. 
xB.  At  Balinakennan,.Mr8  Wipielnia 

*  Barclay,  wife  of  Wimadfl^mham  6f 
Morphie,  Efq; 

ip.  At  Binny,  dame  Hekii  Camp- 
'  belt,  relRt  of  Sir  James  Dalxiel  of  Binns, 
Bart,  deoeafed. 

/  30.  At  Cavers,  Archibald  Douglas  of 

.  Cavers,  Efq; 

Feb.  3.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John 
Trail,  morning  leaver  in  tbo  New 
North  Kirk. 

5.  At  London,  Mr  James  Love  Oo* 
median. 

'  7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Smkh, 
Surgeon. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Edward'  Cailh- 
'  fiefs,  merchant. 

8.  At  Newburgh,  Yorklhirc,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Earl  Fauconberg.  . 

p.  In  Aberdeen-flure,  aged  86,  Mr 

•  William  Erikine,  brother  of  the  lat^  Mr 
j^lkine  of  Pittodrie. 

9.  At  his  hoofe  in  Stkling-lhire,  Mi¬ 
chael  Ramfay  of  Mungil,  £fq; 

13.  At  Ctmar,  in  Fife,  Dr  George  Be- 
ebnne,  Phylician. 

14.  At  London,  aged  pX|  the  Marchi- 

oieis  ^  Montaodre.  ' 


'  SS.^4t  I^omIoo,  iMift  ii- 

Rerof  Dfcd  GnRreisor. 

16.  At  Rdidhmgh,  ^Ir  WiMfm  Hep. 
bom, 

ly.  At  Kwhbi  jclicail,  nearRdttfnugli, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Aimm  Gray,  wife  of  WtU 
liam  Gray  of  Battedgamo,  £lq;* 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Dame  AwMlit 
Lindiay,  relift  of  tbe  decea&4^£tr  Alex¬ 
ander  Lindfay  of  Eveiick,  Bart.  : 

.NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SeAioos  3d  and  4th  of  the  antiquities 
of  StirBng<4hire,  are  reeeived. 

The  account  of  Dr  Gregory  that  of 
Dr  Huggan,  and  the  veries  ob  Dv  Haw- 
.  kefworth ,  are  neccBiwily  delayed. 

The  poem  on  a  country  iiL,  wltt  ap¬ 
pear  in.a  future  nmpber. 

A  very  relpeOibte  feiies  of  pimn 
x>u  tbe  fubjeft  of  archl^cdhtie  have  icco 
lent,  and  will  be  attefid^  to. 

We  have  been  favou^  wMi  aa  g^ay 
on  mpdeOy,.  and  Vifme^  irhkh  Udipder 
.  COnOderation. 

A  furvey  of  the  tnmliifBotss  of  a  great 
commoner,  wiif  appear  ibofi. 

To  our  political  coHMRyoodents,  we 
have  to  return  as  a  rcalbfi  for  not  pnbli- 
(hing  their  very  fpttked  lemon  (trances, 
that  the  mcafures  they  cenfure  ate  re- 
naanead.  In  the  coMKil  there  have  Ratt¬ 
ed  up  feme  independent  gentlemen  who 
are  (mlible,  that  the  iuti^  of  the  uni- 
verfey  and  that  of  the  toim  are  iidepa- 
i^te,  and  who  know  m  recomg^ouU' 
tkm,  blit  that  Of  Co  kcadmical 

honours. 

The  ineodietot  Frtgr;  or  ibu  new  Im- 
.  poR,  a  fatiie,  whb  %ftrfetual  commen¬ 
tary  and  fspkwx  remarks,  by  tbe  feRi^ous 
and;fepcrfcial  J^tt  Pfthcr  k» 

been  mo(t  ohl^ingly  comiimaletl^  and 
may  Ik  an  enteruinment  tp  a  number  of 
ouraudfff. 

•  A  review  of  the  xd  volume  of  the  on- 
.  end  progress  of  tangoage,  and  of  the 
luttchesofthehiRoryof  man,  in  our  neat. 
.  Information  is  reaueded  coaceraing  the 
antiquity,  the  popimtlon,.  ,and  Che  form 
of  adminUirition  of  the  diBbrent  burgbs 
of  Scotland ;  materials  bang  wattted  for 
«  regular  fucceflion  of  effeys  on  &je^, 
that  are  fe  ufeful  and  curious. 

Crife  OxooienEs  is  received. 

^  %•  A  BOX  is  now  fuTpeaded  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Anchor-dofe,  near  tbe 
.  printfris  door,  into  which  any  puflengff 
^  may  throw  papers  and  cBaySi  without 
being  expofed  to  obfervation  or  notice. 


